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THE NEWTOWN PIPPIN 


E. G. FOWLER 








The apple that commands the highest price in both home and 
foreign markets is the Newtown Pippin. When Baldwins and other 
choice varieties sell at $3 per bbl at Liverpool, the Newtown Pippin 
sells at $9, and the same proportion holds true in our domestic mar- 
ket. The fruit often retails as high as $12 or $15 per bbl. 

Downing, the authority on fruits, says as follows of this variety: 
“Tt stands at the head of all apples, and is, when in perfection, 
acknowledged to be unrivaled in all the qualities which constitute 
a high-flavored dessert apple, to which it combines the quality of 
long-keeping without the least shriveling, retaining its high flavor 
to the last.” 

In the early apple history of this country the Newtown Pippin 
was prominent. It originated at Newtown, on Long Island, and its 
merits soon spread its cultivation. It was especially successful on 
the hillsides along the Hudson river, and for many years large 
quantities were grown there and annually shipped to Europe. Later 
it spread all over the country, but it 
found few places which were con- 
genial. To-day it is but very little 
grown outside of the mountainous 
regions of West Virginia, where it 
is famous to-day as the Albemarle 
Pippin. Scab and insects, coupled 
with the general decline of orchards 
by reason of want of proper care, 
fertilizing, etc, have practically 
driven it out of cultivation. There 
is probably no one apple which is 
more largely modified by its envi- 
ronment—by varying soils and cli- 
mates. It flourishes best on hill or 
. mountain sides, or in mountainous 
regions. These variations are so 
notable that old apple experts used 
to claim they could tell on which 
bank of the Hudson river the 
apples were grown if a large sam- 
ple was shown from.which to judge, 
and variations sufficient to be nota- 
ble have been observed when the 
fruit of one valley in a mountain 
range has been placed beside fruit 
from another or adjoining valley in the samerange. Atthe Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, New South Wales exhibited 
some very fine apples under the name of Five-Crowned Pippin. 
Fruit experts were puzzled by it at first, but after a careful study 
became pretty well convinced that this, too, was our old friend the 
Newtown Pippin, modified by the soil of Australia and the breezes 
of the Pacific. In West Virginia it was formerly supposed-that the 
Albemarle was a distinct variety, but the consensus of opinion 
among horticulturists now is that it is only the Newtown Pippin. 
In Rockland county, N Y, the same apple is grown, and is there 
generally called the Winter Pippin. 

This apple, to be at its best, must not be planted on alluvial soil. 
The trees will flourish and will be productive, but they will not pro- 
duce fruit in all respects equal to that grown on the hillsides. The 
red-colored soil along the Blue Ridge mountains between Harper’s 
Ferry and Lynchburg, Va, is believed by many to be specially 
adapted to the Newtown Pippin. An orchard planted in Delaware 
42 years ago, on alluvial soil, the trees being set 40 feet apart, is still 
growing and productive. Being a rather slow grower, they have 
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not yet interlocked their limbs, but they will undoubtedly do so in 
the not far distant future. The fruit from this orchard has never 
been of high grade. It has all the firmness and good keeping qual- 
ities, but lacks the luster and general attractiveness of the skin 
which is so much desired in this fruit, and which it has when grown 
in a proper environment. The Albemarle Pippin has nothing like 
the firmness of the northern family. It is more delicate, will not 
stand as much abuse, nor will it keep or ship as well. It attains a 
much larger size than its northern kinsman, and when at its point 
of perfection is unquestionably a superb fruit. 

As before noted, scab and insect pests have so interfered with 
this fruit in most sections where it was once largely grown, that its 
cultivation has been practically abandoned. The system of spraying 
has been demonstrated to be so complete a preventive of scab that, 
with the addition of poison equally as effective against the codlin 
moth, there seems to be no good reason why this apple should not 
be once more largely grown. But spraying alone will not make 
this possible. We must have with it scientific and thorough fertil- 
ization. This will call for plenty of potash as well as other plant 
foods, but especially must the for- 
mer be largely used. In response 
to a query to Mr W. D. Barns, a 
prominent and successful fruit 
grower of the Hudson river regions, 
as to what he thought of the proba- 
bility of success under the condi- 
tions named, he writes: ‘So well 
are we convinced of the fact that 
we have made arrangements to set 
200 or 300 trees this spring.” 

Edward Van Alstine, one of the 
most successful growers of this fruit 
in Columbia county, in the Hudson 
river region, writes us: ‘‘The New- 
town Pippin requires a rather heavy 
but well-drained soil. It should 
be planted where there is a good 
circulation of air and plenty of sun- 
light. No apple needs or shows 
the beneficial results of spraying 
more. I find they should be sprayed 
with the ammoniacal solution of 
copper before the leaves open, say 
early in April; then with bordeaux 
mixture and paris green after the 
blossoms have fallen; with paris green again after ten days or two 
weeks; and with another application of bordeaux in June, and per- 
haps another in July. This will depend largely onthe weather. In 
an ordinarily dry season three applications of copper solution and 
bordeaux are all that is necessary. The first application of the copper 
solution I believe to be most important. I had trees last fall that 
showed plainly the bordeaux applied in June, when the apples were 
picked in October. I grew them this year very large, and as free from 
scab as an orange—bright and red-cheeked. I market them in Liv- 
erpool, London and Glasgow. This vear they have gone into cold 
storage. My trees are about 40 years old. They do not come into 
bearing as young as many other varieties. They need very heavy 
fertilization. both with manure and potash ; also thorough pruning.” 

What is true of this apple is equally true of the Esopus Spitzen. 
berg, a superlatively fine apple, and which has a history much like 
that of the Newtown Pippin. Since the advent of spraying it has 
begun to improve, and we are glad to note that the New York mar- 
ket is this season well supplied with fairly good specimens of this 
delightful apple, which always commands superior prices. age 
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After nearly 30 years’ experience, I think I can tell how anyone 
can make good garden soil. A deep, rich, black loam, containing 
just enough sand to work well, with a light clay subsoil is best for 
a general line of vegetables. We cannot, however, always have our 
choice, and must use the soil at hand. The plat should slope 
slightly to the south or southeast, and is best if nearly level, though 
it must have good drainage. If the land is a stiff clay, render it 
loose and mellow by a liberal use of well-rotted manure, and by 
working only when dry. A poor, sandy soil is unfit for a general 
line of vegetables, is hard to make and keep rich, and should be 
avoided where any other land can be had. Neither is a deep, black 
gumbo suited for vegetable growing. Of course all these soils are 
especially fitted for some one or more of the many vegetables, but 
for the family garden the soil must be adapted to a large range. 

The size of the garden depends entirely upon circumstances 
One acre, well tilled, will supply the largest family the year round. 
This does not include potatoes, which are generally grown outside. 
As all vegetable crops are profitable for feeding, and as the surplus 
can be given to chickens or cows, there is not much danger of rais- 
ing too much. Then most people live within easy reach of some 
town where good vegetables can be sold. But do not lay off more 
than will be well tilled; a one-half acre well cultivated is worth more 
than an acre half worked. A vast amount of vegetables can be 
grown on a small plat if itis properly worked. 

Laying out is important. Arrange in long strips; for with our 
improved horse hoessand one-horse cultivators, nearly all the culti- 
vation can be done by horse power, thus saving much time and 
labor. Have the rows run north and south. The old idea 
that a garden must be protected on the north and west by a 
grove of trees is a great mistake. Even if the trees do not shade 
the plants, they will take up the moisture and do more harm than 
good. After selecting and laying out the garden, fertilize properly. 
Nothing is better than well-rotted stable or barnyard manure. A 
sufficient supply of this is usually available on most of our western 
farms. Wood ashes, poultry droppings, all decayed vegetation and 
hog manure are good for the garden. The amount to apply will 
depend onthe soil. On land moderately rich 20 to 25 good wagon 
loads each season will keep an acre in good condition. Spread this 
on the land in the fall and plow under late in the season, so as to 
turn out and freeze all insects. Plow deep, and where there is a stiff 
or clay bottom subsoil to a depth of 10 to 12 inches, at least every 
third year. Replow in the spring. Do not not plow when wet, for 
the land will bake, be hard to work all the season, and will not pro- 
duce good vegetables. After plowing, harrow until the ground 
is fine and level. Mark out rows the long way,—two feet apart 
except for cabbage, which should be three feet. Early cabbage can 
be set in these rows 12 to 15 inghes apart, and late ones 20 inches. 

For early lettuce, cabbage and tomatoes, seed can be sown in 
boxes in the houses sooner than out of doors. This is a common 
practice for growing plants for family gardens, but a much cheaper 
and better plan is to make a hotbed, say about 16 feet long and six 
or eight feet wide. The time of sowing will depend on the season. 
Plants can be grown ready to set in the field in four to six weeks. 
Should the plants become crowded before setting time, transplant 
them in a cold frame. The seeding in the open ground should 
not be done too early or too hastily. A few brigft, sunny days in 
early spring has caused the loss of much good seed. There are not 
many seeds that will grow until the ground becomes warm. Do not 
plant in wet soil. The depth will vary with the variety. After 
seeding, if the soil becomes baked, wait until it becomes dry enough 
to work, then with a light steel rake break the crust over the plants. 

For good cultivation one must be provided with a few good 
garden tools. The combined horse hoe and cultivator, with its 
various attachments, will do most of the cultivation. A good steel 
rake and hoe are essential. In gardens too small for the use of a 
horse a good wheel hoe can be used to advantage. Begin cultiva- 
tion as soon as the plants are through the ground, and keep it up 
regularly until the crop is secured. Never work the soil when wet. 
Cultivate shallow, and just.after a rain, as soon as the soil becomes 


dry. The weeds are just starting, and can then be more easily 
kilied. The best time to water is in the evening after sundown. 


Pour the water in the trenches between the rows instead of putting 
on the plants. It is the roots, and not the top, that need moisture. 

Do not plant too many varieties. Select a few of the best kinds 
adapted to your wants, soil and climate. Go slow about taxing 
hold of new, high-priced novelties. To have good vegetables all the 
year round, plant beans, beets, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, carrots, 
sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, melons, onions, parsnips, 
peas, peppers, pumpkins, radishes, squashes, tomatoes and turnips. 
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Also sow some mustard and spinach for early greens. Then on every 
farm there ought to be a good bed of asparagus and pieplant. 

The above applies more directly to the kitchen garden. Yet it 
is good practice for the market gardener, although he has more to 
study and must be governed more completely by circumstances. 
He must know his soil, the demands of the market, etc. For the 
beginner, I say commence in a small way, do what you do well, and 
spread out as experience justifies. A little well done is better than 
much hurried over. 





HINTS IN THE SUGAR ORCHARD 


TIMOTHY WHEELER, VERMONT 


The best sap, for color and flavor in results, lies at the surface 
of the tree. The deeper we bore the darker is the sap and sugar. 
I never bored deeper for sap than six inches, and this only for an 
experiment. The first two inches made very white sugar, the sec- 
ond two inches darker, and the fifth and sixth inches made very 
dark sugar; yet the saps were virtually all taken from the same 
hole on the same day. It took just double the sap from the two 
last inches to make the same amount of sugar that it did from the 
first two inches. Hence, quantity and quality lessen as we deepen. 
Still, the deeper we bore the mere sugar we make (injuring the 
quality), from the fact that we get more sap, because the tree runs 
later, drying up at the surface first (where it begins to run first) 
and at the center last. 

At a given hight of a bore and on a given side of the tree 
there are as many grades of sap as the tree is years old (or as many 
as there-are rings), provided sap would run to the center or heart. 
So, in boring t4 inches, we will usually have fifteen grades of sap. 
Sugar-makers who do not understand this are apt to have molasses 
in their tub sugar. Sap from the fifteenth ring needs to be boiled 
much longer than that in the first ring. The molasses that we 
drain out of tub sugar comes from the deeper rings and was not 
sufficiently boiled, and this partially at least explains the dark 
color of the molasses, and also why we have molasses at all. 

Virgin forests of maples are deficient in quantity and quality 
of their products, yielding from 2 to 3 per cent of sugar in the sap, 
while open sugar places will average from 5 to 6 per cent. I have 
found a few scattering trees, peculiarly located, whose sap contains 
from 7 to 10 per cent of sugar. Trees that give us the most and 
the sweetest sap, make the whitest sugar, having the best flavor. 
Trees standing beside cold springs make much and nice sugar. I 
am acquainted with one tree thus located which yielded 304 lbs in 
one season; two spouts and one tub were used. Individual trees 
and individual cows vary in their individual products, as to quan- 
tity and quality. Expert sugar makers ought to be able to select 
the best trees at sight, in an orchard that they are not acquainted 
with, the same as they can select the best cows from a strange 
herd. The sugar orchard needs thought, study, observation and 
experiment. 





Seasoning Fertilizers.—Is there any loss in fertilizing value in 
keeping fertilizers from one season to another, if kept well housed ? 
asks G. D. E. No. If fertilizers are properly made the ammonia 1s 
fixed, and the only thing that can change is the phosphoric acid. 
Soluble phosphoric acid may become reverted, buf that form would 
be available for crops. A.C. Fernald of Maine raised the best 
squash and cauliflower in his market on fertilizer a year oid. In 
Connecticut first premium potatoes were raised on fertilizer two 
years old. The only danger is from leaching by exposure to rain, 
and no one is so foolisn as to store fertilizer outdoors. Mr Bowker 
says: ‘‘For my own part I like to have fertilizers well seasoned be- 
fore I use them. In fact, I prefer to have them seasoned from 
three to six months than to use them fresh from the mixers, and 
there can be no harm if they are seasoned for a longer time.” 


How tc Have Peaches Early.—Pot a half dozen stocky peach 
trees in fifteen-inch pots or boxes. Let them stand for the winter 
in a barn or shed, or cold greenhouse, where they will be slightly 
protected from extreme weather. Set them out In the spring as 
soon as warm days come. Keep them plunged in holes fhat will 
hold the pots nearty to the rim. If a severe frost occurs remove 
them inside for the night, or longer if necessary. Then set out 
again for the summer. This is an easy way to get a fine supply of 
peaches when the climate spoils fruit buds on peach trees growing 
in the open ground. The cost is less than to grow them in a glass 
house, and the trouble is very little. I have picked quarts of 
peaches in this way when on my planted trees there was no 
fruit.—[{E. P. Powell, Oneida Co, N. Y. 





FRUITS, FLOWERS 


GRAFTING SEEDLING GRAPES UPON OLD VINES 


E. L. Rautenberg described his experiments in crossing grapes, 
in his admirable paper to the Illinois horticultural society at its late 
meeting. For several years he has worked in these lines and thinks 
by proper crossing, varieties may be developed which will stand 
our climate and resist disease better than any of the existing kinds. 
The first important quality to be considered is hardiness; second, 
productiveness ; and third, vigor in the plant. He stated that he 
has already produced several new kinds, but that as a variety was 
not valuable until it had been tested under all conditions, he could 
not as yet recommend them. He hoped, however, in the near fu- 
ture, to be able to repdrt a few desirable new varieties. In crossing 
Mr Rautenberg concludes that he would employ natives in prefer- 
ence to foreign grapes. 

In all of his experiments in order to save time he grafts seed- 
lings onto old vines, thus getting fruit the third year after seed. 
In this manner new varieties can be tested in a few years. 
He employs the herbaceous mode of grafting and de- 
scribes it as follows: After the first four or five leaves 
are formed and the sap is flowing, choose a place where 
\ the graft is to be inserted, and at that time wrap a twine 
#| tightly several times around the vine This will, ina 
measure, prevent the flow of sap. Below the string 
make a sloping cut downward, as shown in the illustra- 
tion at a,alsoa similar one reversed at b. The cut 
should be about one inch in length. In selecting a scion, 
prefer one that has a natural bend. At eachend cut it 
wedge-shaped, making the scion a little longer than the 
distance between a and b. Insert the scion, taking care 
to have the bark of the original vine and the scion in di- 
rect contact, securing with the string at c bound around 
both scion and vine and sufficiently tight to force the 
scion’s ends into place. If this is well done no tie will be 
required ata and b, but the joints should be covered 
with grafting wax. Ina short time the bud atd will 
begin to grow. By degrees remove ail the growing 
shoot not belonging to the scion, and in the course of 
the summer the wood above b may all be taken off. 
During the fall all the stock above a can be removed and 
that part of the scion abovec. A weak grower like 
Delaware grafted on the wild grape in this way produced a large 
crop the second year, with good culture and fertilization. 








GARDEN MUSINGS 


G. A. WOOLSON 


Tasteful arrangement of the vegetable garden adds much to its 
usefulness and pleasure. Every intelligent man knows that the 
benefits of a well-ordered kitchen garden are spiritual as well as 
physical. ‘‘God Almighty first planted a garden,” comments Bacon 
and truthfully adds, ‘‘gardening is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirit of man.” 

As order is heaven’s first law, a more fitting place for its exem- 
plification can hardly be found than the small area of real estate 
devoted to the good things of the earth. A rough map of the 
ground with plans for each separate crop definitely marked thereon 
is a great convenience if the planting of a garden is to be delegated 
to hired help. Keeping such maps from year to year is quite likely 
to insure rotation of crops beneficial alike to soil and produce. 

Well-kept paths are a necessity, not a luxury as many suppose ; 
they should be so arranged that visitors can ‘‘take in the sights” 
without personal contact with ‘“‘brag crops”’—for what garden or 
gardener, worthy of the name, is not set up over some luxuriant 
growth which he justly attributes to his own superior management, 
and spreads himself accordingly! All the pride a man takes in his 
garden is permissible, for the lesson of his inferiority is duly 
impressed upon him by protracted tussles with persistent weeds. 
Through the center of my garden runs a four-foot path, sometimes 
dignified as the ‘‘Boulevard,” but oftener dubbed ‘‘Bean Avenue,” as 
it is flanked on both sides hy beans poled and otherwise. This walk 
is kept hard and clean, and is trodden by many feet which might 
otherwise be stepping on vines and other low growing crops. 
Points of compass are also important but oftentimes ignored. 

Vegetables will doubtless grow in “‘kiterin’” rows but the 
annoyance to sober mathematical eyes leads most people to consider 
straight rows worth the trouble, even imperative where a cultivator 
is to be used. Vegetable gardens are usually ample enough to take 
in surplus seedlings from hot bed or flower garden; a few pansies 
tucked into a vacant squash hill from which malodorous bugs have 
departed, are often sufficient compensation for the pies we are not 
likely to get. 

Tropical touches are of much interest in the midst of common- 
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place plants. I am often surprised by regal caladiums which 
appear in unexpected quarters from apparently worthless bulbs 
thrown out in the spring and plowed under. Likewise a castor- 
bean appreciates good soil and is a fitting terminus for »lebeian ave- 
nues described. Anything out of the ordinary attracts attention 
not only to itself, but to its surroundings, andisa wholesome incen- 
tive towards order and neatness, which the young especially appre- 
ciate. Many a boy will find hoeing the garden less laborious if he 
feels a twinge of family pride in the green things growing. 





Trimming and Spraying paid Albert Wood, who said at the re- 
cent meeting of the western New York horticultural society that 
his apple orchard covers 25 acres and yielded 2,500 bbls of fine fruit 
last year. It was planted in 1860 and yielded fairly well up to 1886, 
when he thought the trees were too closely planted and tacked suffi- 
cient sun and light. Every other tree was removed and the ground, 
which had become damp and mossy, soon became dry and covered 
with a luxuriant growth of grass. Two trees were thoroughly 
sprayed, with the result of a good yield, while unsprayed trees had 
but a small lot of fruit. The following vear two applications were 
made, and there was hardly a tree but bore such a weight of fruit 
as to break one or more limbs. On 14 neglected trees 35 barrels of 
fruit were picked, which should have been 135, as compared with 
others. Mr Wood believes that by a proper spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture, apples may be raised in an off-bearing year. One 
of his trees which had not yielded in nine years was sprayed last 
season and bore a large quantity of large and perfect fruit. A pear 
tree that had not borne fruit in 25 years, on being sprayed, yielded 
abundantly and there was not an imperfect pear on the tree. 

An Ideal Strawberry Patch is described by R. M. Kellogg, a 
prominent Michigan horticulturist. He uses stable manure to 
secure a strong and vigorous growth of the plants, but relies mostly 
upon ground bone and muriate of potash to furnish a fruit of firm 
texture that will ship well. He spreads the manure on the surface 
and then drags it in before plowing; in addition to thorough plow- 
ing, he finds that it pays to subsoil the land to the depth of 30 
inches. After rendering the surface fine by dragging, he sets the 
plants 30 by 18 inches if to be grown in hills, and 35 by 18 if narrow 
matted rows are used. For most sorts the former method is used, 
as itenables the plants to attain a large size and to produce large 
crops of full-sized berries. A few varieties, such as the Wilson and 
Crescent, do best in narrow matted rows. Immediately after the 
plants are set, the cultivator should be started and kept going over 
the patch as often as once a week during the season of growth. 
The light soil mulch thus formed checks the capillary action by 
which the water is brought to the surface, so that the plants are 
enabled to make a much better growth. Upon the plants to be 
grown in hills, all runners should be cut back, while upon those for 
the half-matted rows they should be kept off until the first of July. 





Wire Fence Without Barbs.—Many thoughtful farmers object to 
barbed wire, as each year serious accidents to stock result from its 
use. Where sheep and hogs, however, are pastured, the plain 
wire needs to be put close together below or the animals will press 
them apart and crawl through, 
especially when the posts are 
located from 12 to 16 feet.apart. 
This can be overcome by the 
Aah SMGET plan shown in the sketch. Set 

the posts 14 feet apart, and put 
on the usual number of wires. 
With No. 12 wire cut into the proper length, wrap one end .around 
the top wire, then wrap once closely around the next one, and so 
on until the bottom is reached, placing three of these cross wires (a) 
between each post. The manner of doing this is shown more 
clearly in the sketch, above. To keep the wires equally distant, 
saw notches one inch deep in a hardwood board the distance 
apart that the wires are attached to the posts; place these over the 
wires as near as possible to the point where the connecting wires 
are to be wound, moving along when the wire is firmly wound in 








IMPROVED WIRE FENCE 


place. 

A Good Russian Apple.—Bulletin 53 from the Indiana experi- 
ment station in some notes on Russian apples has this to say of the 
Boiken: ‘‘ Boiken has borne four heavy crops—so far is the best 
bearer on the list. Fruit large, greenish yellow with slight splashes 
of red in the sun. Flesh moderately tender, sub-acid and of fairly 
good quality, especially for cooking. Season, Oetober and' Novem- 
ber.” This confirms previous reports as to its value. In the east- 
ern and middle states the season is much later, the apple keeping ° 
well on in the winter. 
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OF THE POTATO 


I. SOILS 


CULTURE 


We have in our possession a large amount of very useful and 
important information relating to the potato and its cultivation, 
contained in the reports sent to this journal based upon the great 
AGRICULTURIST potato-growing contests, which has never yet 
been published. Potato growers in 21 states entered this competi- 
tion, and their sworn statements give full particulars regarding 
soil, preparation of land, fertilization, varieties, manner of cultiva- 
tion and yield of crop. All this is exceedingly valuable to potato 
growers, covering many points not treated of in books or papers. 
We now propose to go through this material in a careful way, 
digesting and arranging the facts under special divisions and put- 
ting in an available form all the best material in this hitherto un- 
used mine of original, practical information. 

The first will relate to the som upon which these great crops 
were grown, a representative selection of the returns from growers 
in 15 states having been chosen upon which to base the study. 
Special details are given of the soils chosen for the 20 best crops in 
both contests in the resume printed in the issue of Jan 26. 

In Maine most of the contestants preferred a gravelly loam soil, 
the original growth having been of birch, beech, maple and hem- 
lock, while others chose a fine clay soil or a strong rocky loam. In 
New York state, the prize potato crops were grown on a sandy loam 
with more or less gravel and some stones, though clay loam on a 
clay subsoil or a strong gravelly loam gave splendid results. The 
dark sandy loams of Wisconsin with yellow sandy subsoil were pre- 
ferred, but excellent crops were produced on somewhat sandy clay 
loam. The clay loams of Ohio, especially if sandy, gave the best re- 
sults, and in Iowa a black mucky loam slightly mixed with sand. 
The dark clay loam soil produced the best results in Indiana, and 
in Minnesota dark-colored loams. The best crops in Michigan were 
grown on strong sandy loam. In Kansas alluvial river bottoms are 
preferred, and the strong sandy loams of our western states under 
irrigation produced enormous crops. 

Selecting 90 of the leading representative crops, those giving 
the largest yields, some interesting physical facts regarding the 
land chosen are obtained from the returns. In 54 instances the 
general lay of the land was level or very nearly so; and in 11 it 
was a ridge or hillside. In 11 cases the slope or chief exposure 
was east; in nine it was south; in five each it was southeast and 
southwest; in three each it was north and west, and in two it was 
northwest. In 71 cases the drainage was natural; in 15 the land 
was tile-drained, and in four there were open or surface ditches. 
In one instance the crop was grown by irrigation. 

As having much to do with the success of the crop are consid- 
ered condition of the soil previous to the growing of the crop, 
what crops have been upon it, and how it has been fertilized or 
treated. An examination of 112 returns gives some interesting 
acts upon these point, although the results are not sufficiently well 
defined to be classified in a positive formula, or element of absolute 
dependence for success. Thus in 45 cases the land upon which these 
great crops were grown had been in grass sod (meadow) for from 
five to 28 years; in 27 the previous crop had been potatoes ; in 25 the 
land had been in pasture for from six to twelve years, and in 15 the 
crop immediately preceding the potatoes had been corn. In six cases 
the preceding crop had been wheat; in four cabbage; in three buck- 
wheat; in two winter rye; in two the soil had been wild land full 
of bushes and weeds; in two the land had never been plowed be- 
fore; in one it had been in nursery of gooseberries and currants; 
in one a sheep pasture for unknown years; in one barley; in one 
strawberries; in one peas, and in one cleared from the forest. 

Regarding fertilization, in 25 cases the land had had no other 
dressing than the droppings of the cattle and sheep; in 13 it had 
been dressed with stable manure, from eight to fifteen cords ; and 
in 15 it had been dressed with some form of commercial fertilizers, 
The grass land (meadow) yielded, the year previous to the potato 
crop, from three-fourths of a ton to two tons the acre. 

The conclusion is that the best soils for the profitable growing 
of the potato are light gravelly or sandy loam, or those varying be- 
tween a sandy and a clay loam, enriched by the sediment and re- 
mains of former alluvial deposits, or decayed vegetable matter ; 
new lands, those lately cleared and burned over, and limestone 
soils. Naturally unfavorable land may be rendered satisfactory by 
proper preparation. A strong clay soil thoroughly drained, well 
pulverized and fertilized with mineral manures, or worn soils 
brought up by a generous application of stable manure, wood ashes 
or special fertilizers, may be regarded as in suitable condition to 
produce a good yield of potatoes. In no argillaceous soil can the 


potato be grown to perfection as regards quality. Grown on dry, 
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new land, the potato cooks fine and mealy, possessing a rich and 
agreeable flavor not to be attained in potatoes grown on older soils. 
A thin but fertile soil, resting upon a retentive clay or slaty sub- 
soil, is not desirable for potatoes, even though artificially drained. 


Good drainage is indispensable to successful culture. A naturally 
drained, loose, mellow, clover sod, or fine stubble after stiff sod, is 
the best possible type of a potato growing soil. 





RAISING EARLY SWEET CORN. 
C. L. HILL, MINNESOTA. 


With the farmer who supplies only his own table, a day or two 
of difference in earliness is a matter of no great importance, but to 
the trucker or market gardener it means a great deal. The man 
who gets into the market with his sweet corn three days ahead of 
his competitors, wins an advantage thereby which is likely to add a 
third to his net profits on sweet corn during the season. The 
advantages are not limited to the simple matter of an extra price 
for a few days, though this may be no small item. It opens the 
door of a wider market for all the season. He becomes a leader in 





’ the busines:. His progressiveness begets a fuller confidence in him, 


and he secures and holds new customers. 

In this age of enlightenment and progressiveness in agricultu- 
ral and horticultural matters, a man cannot base his hope of get- 
ting first into the market on any single advantage of location or 
method. He must seek for superior conditions at every point from 
selection of seed to the marketing of the ears. The soil must be 
well adapted for pushing forward the crop. It must be well 
manured so that every rootlet will be surrounded with an abun- 
dance of available plant food. The mechanical condition of the 
soil must be in the best possible condition, and the planting be 
done at just the right time. If in his eagerness to have the earliest 
corn, he plants the seed too early, and especially if cold, wet 
weather follows the planting, the seed is likely to rot instead of 
germinating. Sweet corn is in much more danger of thus rotting 
in the ground than are the common kinds of field corn. 

In order to be sure of planting at the right time it is a good 
plan to plant on three or four different dates, as some of the later 
planted rows of the same variety may go ahead of those planted 
first. I have found it to be an excellent plan to sprout the seed 
before planting. A good way to do this is to put the grain into a 
pan and pour warm water over it. After fifteen or twenty min- 
utes pour off the water and cover the corn with a cloth of several 
thicknesses wet in hot water. It is well to have a thick cloth in the 
bottom of the pan, also, to absorb any superfluous moisture. The 
pan should be set in a warm place for about thirty-six hours, or 
until the sprouts begin to show. The upper cloth will need re-dip- 
ping in warm water occasionally. The sprouting of the corn not 
only give it an earlier start, but prevents the rotting of the seed in 
case a cold, wet spell follows the planting. But these plans for 
giving the corn an early start may all come to naught by the 
advent of a heavy late frost. Then the plants that have not quite 
reached the surface of the soil are in the most forward condition. 
It is on such occasions that the advantage of planting on several 
dates becomes evident. Such plantings should be continued until 
all danger of frost is past. There is naturally a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion in the matter of variety ; with me the Cory has been 
for several years the standard for extra earliness. 





Improving the Saw.— Most saws are like pattern, Fig 1. The 
rakes at the ends of the saw being double, much labor is lost by 
the inner part of the rakes moving the dust part way through the 
log at the latter part of the stroke, where it has to be removed 
again at the next stroke of the saw. More efficient labor may be 
performed by using a style like Fig 2. The central rakes being 
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FIG 2. 





FIG 1. OLD STYLE IMPROVED 


double, will fully remove the dust at each stroke from the log. 
The outside rakes being single, do not move the dust in heaps to 
the center of the log to clog the saw, but do the work effectu- 
ally at the next stroke, Teeth of the style in Fig 2 are much 
easier to keepin order as there are no square corners to wear 
out the file. Fig 1 may be changed to style of Fig 2 by cutting 
or filing off the inside bit of the rakes one-third in number at each 
end of the same.—[{J. H. Andre. 








BEST HOG FEED FOR THIS 


PROF. J. H. SHEPPERD 


WINTER 


[am very short of corn this winter and would like to know how to feed 
oilmeal to hogs weighing 100lbs and upwards. Is it best to mix it with 
some other feeds and in what proportion?]—R. W., Western New York. 

The inquirer has the problem of many feeders this winter. 
The corn crop throughout the country is very short and some other 
food must be used largely for stock. Local prices of feed are not 
given, but unless oilmeal is far below its usual cost of $22 to $24 
per ton, he cannot afford to feed it to pigs weighing 100 lbs or up- 
ward. Oilmeal is a highly nitrogenous food, prized by feeders as a 
muscle former and adapted to feeding young growing animals. It 
could be safely fed mixed with corn meal at the rate of 1 lb of oil- 
meal to 5 lbs of corn meal, so far as injuring the health of the animal 
is concerned, but I should not use it except for brood sows suckling 
litters, cr for young growing pigs, and then only in small amounts. 

As R. W. has not quoted prices I cannot figure out a ration for 
him, but will give a list of foods and their value for fattening pigs 
compared with corn. The value of corn is very generally known 
and the table will consequently be readily understood. Coburn, in 
his Swine Husbandry, gives the following as the theoretic value of 
foods for fattening, as compared with Indian corn: 

7-IN FEEDING VALUE 100 LBS OF CORN EQUALS-—~ 


lbs lbs lbs 
Barley, 103 Peas, 106 Red clover, 665 
Rye, 117 Potatoes, 360 White clover, 665 
Beans, 103 Timothy grass, 298 Mangold-Wurtzels, 665 
Oats, 118 Parsnips, 618 Lucern, 598 
Buckwheat, 122 Carrots, 721 Cabbage, 1018 
Cotton cake, 117 Buttermilk, 508 Skimmed milk, 721 
Linseed cake, 119 Fresh milk, 865 Turnips, 1236 


From the above table the value of different foods will be seen, and 
judgment must then direct the selection according to the local 
price of each. In some sections wheat may be cheap enough to be 
the chief grain food. Compared with corn it is worth about seven 
or eight per cent less as a fattening food and is better for growing 
animals. Wheat shorts or wheat middlings, mixed half and half 
with corn meal, makes a very good ration, though middlings con- 
tains more muscle-forming material than whole wheat, and is, con- 
sequently, a poorer fattening food. Oats and bran are not satisfac- 
tory pig foods, being too coarse for the short digestive tract of the 
hog. Givea fattening pig as much food as he will eat clean. 
When fattening is begun with a 100-lb hog he will usually eat about 
four pounds of dry matter a day, varying, of course, with the indi- 
vidual. As fattening advances and the pig becomes heavier and 
more nearly mature, he will eat less per 100 lbs of weight. The ap- 
petite of each pig is the best guide in feeding. Be careful not to 
overfeed so that grain will be left over. Feed regularly. Regulate 
the amount so that the appetite will always be keen at feeding time. 
This will be the case if not given more than they will eat up clean. 





PRACTICAL POULTRY EXPERIENCE 


FRED GRUNDY 


In my home market poultry dealers are now paying but 4c per 
pound for fowls. This is a rather low price and many farmers are 
complaining, but a neighbor of mine declares he can make as much 
raising poultry at that price as he can raising hogs at 6c per pound. 
He says: ‘‘The first 100 fowls live on grain and materials which 
would otherwise be wasted, hence cost nothing for feed. What lit- 
tle they eat the first two weeks is paid for in insects destroyed later 
on. Each additional 100 fowls cost me, this year, 9c per head for 
feed consumed from June to November. They then averaged a 
fraction over 5 pounds per head and were sold for 64c per pound, 
bringing 33c per head. Profit, 24c per head. Some I have kept to 
the present time (Dec 15) average 6} pounds each, and have cost 
me for feed 12c per head. At4c per pound they would bring 26c 
each. Profit, 14c. But these latter are not for sale. They are my 
breeding stock for next season. My fowls are pure Plymouth Rocks 


and are at least 50 per cent more profitable than mongrels. This I 
know to be a fact, because I have tried both thoroughly. I always 


raise my males from eggs bought of reliable breeders. I do this be- 
cause I don’t want anybody’s lice or diseases in my flock, and I am 
liable to get them if I buy grown fowls.” 

This man’s reasoning is all right, but I am inclined to doubt his 
assertion that he can make poultry pay as well at 4c per pound as 
hogs at 6c. A well-bred hog will take on weight rapidly when well 
housed and properly fed, sometimes reaching as high as 3 to 4 
poundsaday. But the reader will notice that he raises a pure breed 
of poultry, and one which is known as the farmer’s fowl. With 
this breed I have myself raised specimens which weighed 9 pounds 
at six months, and 14 pounds at 12 months, and they were not fed 
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on either gilt-edged corn or golden oats. A given number of pure- 
bred fowls will beat an equal number of mongrels or cross-bred birds 
of any sort, at every stage of the game, and those who are making 
money raising poultry are the ones who have learned this fact and 
are managing the business accordingly. 

Note what is said about raising males from eggs. Cut that out 
and paste it in your hat. A neighbor of mine utterly ruined her 
entire flock and lost three years profits. by introducing roup into 
her flock through the medium of a “grand, high-scoring” cockerel, 
bought of a so-called fancier, living in an adjacent state. If you 
hatch your cockerels from eggs you know they are all right. I 
would advise every one who is raising poultry for the open market 
to adopt this course because it is the safest. Two or three sittings 
of eggs will give you several males; select and keep the best. 





Cheap Ice Storage.—I have just built a house and stored 20 tons 
of ice for less than $20. There being no pond or river within two 
miles, 1 was obliged to make my own pond. A very small brook 
running near the barn was dammed, making a pond from one to 
four feet deep. This was done in the fall. Anold building was 
then bought and an ice house 11x12x8 ft built, boarding horizon- 
tally inside and out, filling with sawdust as boarded. The house 
was filled with the help of two boys, putting in 126 cakes 16 inches 
thick in 12 hours, each cake being 14x38 ft. The tools used con- 
sisted of a set of double block tackle, chain, tongs and axe. An 
ice saw was hired for twenty-five cents. I would not use an ice 
plow if I had one. One man can easily saw 25 tons of ice daily; if 
a smaller quantity is desired it would not pay to house and bother 
with an ice plow. The house was built by the side of the pond and 
the ice hoisted by hand into the house. Six one-horse loads of saw- 
dust were used in packing. The expense of building house and fill- 
ing was less than $17, and hereafter the cost of storing ice will not 
be over $5.—{D. H. Mansfield. 


Grinding Grain for Stock.—The following conclusions have been 
reached by the Illinois experiment station, concerning the advisa- 
bility of. grinding grain for stock food; they are based upon feeding 
experiments made through a number of years. Grinding grain 
frequently gives a profit and this is especially true where small 
grains are fed. Feeding unground wheat either to cattle or hogs is 
wasteful, as a considerable percentage passes through the animals 
undigested. If impracticable to grind it, soaking is advisable. The 
same is true of rye and oats. Grinding corn, however, to be fed to 
either fattening cattle or to hogs, is not generally profitable for 
Illinois farmers. The animals can grind it more cheaply than the 
farmer. Crushing corn, especially where the ears are large, seems 
more generally profitable in cattle feeding. After corn has become 
thoroughly dry, it is advisable to soak it before feeding. Unless hogs 
follow the cattle when they are fed unground corn, there is much 
waste of undigested kernels. 


Advisability of Dehorning.—If there is any doubt of the advisa- 
bility of dehorning cattle in general, there can be no doubt of the 
advisability of dehorning the bad-tempered animal that is prone to 
drive its fellows from the water or feed trough, or from the shelter. 
This animal does not profit from the hurt it does others. The quar- 
relsome animal never makes as much fat or milk from its feed as it 
would were it quiet and peaceable; and it reduces the thrift of the 
animals it deprives of feed, water, or shelter, if it does not injure 
them. In nearly every case such an animal will be thoroughly 
reformed by dehorning; it will be among the most peaceable in the 
herd. In the few cases in which this effect is not produced, the 
animal’s capacity to injure its fellows,is much lessened, and they 
will soon learn this and will not be imposed upon by it. 





Hogs Running on Clover are singularly free from disease. If a 
wind-proof shelter is given the sows at farrowing time, with plenty 
of clean water at all times, their care during the growing season 
will not encroach on the farmer’s time further than to irrigate the 
pasture oecasionally to keep the clover thrifty. In the late fall, 
feed on clover hay, turnips, beets and a little grain. Large, rangy 
sows should be kept, as they are the best grazers and milkers, and 
should be bred to fine-boned, quick-growing males. The mother 
will insure the pigs a good start and the sire a quick growth, so 
that they may be finished with the least expense for grain. 


The Yield of Butter per cow for the whole year is a record that 
every dairyman ought to keep. We would like to print a lot of 
such reliable figures, backed up by brief statements as to breed, 
feed and care. Facts talk and teach real lessons, 
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A bounty on agricultural exports, to"be paid 
from duties on imports, would protect farmers 
equally with manufacturers, in the judgment 
of Mr Lubin and his followers. The best 
statement of this subject is contained in the 
report of the hearing upon it at Washington 
Dec 15-17, 1894, before the house committee on 
agriculture. This document can be obtained 
free by all who apply for it at once to their 
representative at Washington. We will give 
aprize of 350 tothe article received by July 
Ist which best summarizes in 800 words the 
strong and weak points of this proposition. 
For the best report in 1000 words of the argu- 
ments pro and con made in discussion of the 
subject before any farmers’ organization, Mr 
Lubin authorizes us to offer $50, with $25 as a 
second prize. We don’t want free 
trade vs protection, but only on the export 
bounty idea, and embracing points both for 
andagainst it. Only subscribers may compete. 


essays on 


To the legislatures of the United States: 
You should shut right down on all unneces- 
Sary appropriations. Tax payers have no 
money to squander. Every individual feels 
the necessity of curtailing his expenses to 
meet his reduced income. Our states mpst do 
the same. This thoughtless, if not reckless, 


appropriation of public funds must cease. It 
is time to consider most searchingly every 
dollar of expenditure. 


We believe our state 


EDITORIAL 


administrations could reduce their expenses 
fully 25 per cent without detriment ‘to the 
service. And this without reference to a cut 
of from 10 to 25 per cent in all official salaries, 
which has got to come. Less taxes are imper- 
atively demanded. Farmers, manufacturers 
and laborers have got down to hardpan—they 
can economize no further; but this immense 
administrative body in nation, state, county 
and township is still running on a boom-times 
basis. Cut the whole thing right down; re- 
turn to old-time simplicity and economy in 
public affairs. 


Time to Call a Halt. 





The hearings on tuberculosis before the Mas- 
sachusetts legislative committee, last week, 
and the agitation that is centering on the leg- 
islatures of New Hampshire, Connecticut, New 


York, New Jersey and Pennsvlvania, show 
that for the sake of saving their jobs the vets 
are willing to recommend full pay for con- 


demned cattle. But most of the veterinarians 
hold that they must be granted unlimited po- 
lice powers and be authorized to employ tuber- 
culin without let or hindrance. So much has 
been said in favor of tuberculin, mainly from 
interested sources, that it is important to view 
the other side as just stated tothe Guernsey 
eattle clab by Dr W. L. Zuill, who was chair- 
man of the veterinary faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which conducted the first and 
very exhaustive inquiry into the diagnostic 
value of tuberculin. ‘ 

Dr Zuill declares that this stuff will not 
react in every case of tubercular disease, but 
will react where no tuberculosis exists, and 
therefore is not reliable. He says it is 
positively dangerous, as it may arouse a latent 
or encysted tubercle into activity, and thus 
cause an aggravated tuberculosis that will 
render the milk unfit for food and hasten the 
cow’s death, whereas without tuberculin such 
a cow might enjoy health and yield perfectly 
harmless milk. Prof Guillehean of the veter- 
inary school at Berne, Switzerland, expresses 
the same opinion and adds that because of the 
great loss in cattle and danger in milk by the 
tuberculin, he thinks it~ will 

rendered obligatory by law. 

coneludes: ‘‘My position is 
not, and will not indorse 
the indiscriminate use of tuberculin as an 
agent for diagnosing tuberculosis in dairy 
eattle. Every new report we get of the 
general arbitrary use of this substance proves 
it unreliable. It is not used by law in any 
country of the old world.” 

Weare also led to echo the reasoning of 
this eminent gentleman when he says that 
veterinarians have no right to jeopardize a 
man’s property by injecting his cattle with tu- 
berculin, nor to slaughter his animals in an 
endeavor to prove that they produce diseased 
milk, as the finding of tubercular lesions is 
not proof of this fact. Does the law allow a 
building inspector to tear down and destroy a 
man’s house in order to find out whether or 
not it is properly built, and then ask him 
to rebuild it? Then why should the law al- 
low a dairy inspector to kill a cow in order to 
prove that her milk product was unwhole- 
some? ‘‘Would it not be more reasonable, more 
logical, more in accord with the dictates of 
common sense to first examine that product 
microscopically and chemically, and thereby 
prove that it is untit for food and dangerous to 
hunran life? Suchan examination can be made 
with less loss of time, with more certainty and 
less expense, and when made has a more def- 
inite and fixed value than any test to which 
the animal could be subjected.” 


use of 

never be 
Dr = Zuill 
this: I cannot, do 


Evidence multiplies that this whole scheme 
to stampede legislatures into providing fat 
places and unlimited authority for a lot of vets 
has overdone. Those Massachusetts 
farmers who declare unconstitutional the pow- 
er to apply the tuberculin test without the own- 
er’s consent, are apparently right. Certainly 


been 









no legislature ought to indorse this new-fangled 

test in the light of present knowledge and ex- 

perience. 
Go slow. 


Give us a rest. 
A 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature 
of New York, which exterminate 
the English sparrow—a bounty of one cent is 
to be paid for each bird killed and five cents 
for each nest destroyed. A sillier bill could 
hardly be invented. Assuming that it was de- 
sirable to exterminate sparrows, which is 
doubtful, how can it be done with 
states bordering on New York, in none of 
which have they any such absurd laws’? With 
every sparrow in the exterminated on 
May first, by June first we should have almost 
as many as ever. The tendency of such a law 
will be to incite and propagate cruelty among 
young people. - Under it thousands of the little 
chipping sparrow would be killed and the 
bounty would be paid for them ali the same. 
It is not a desirable law—it is born of ignorant 
zeal and reflects no credit on ‘its orginator. 


proposes to 


five other 


state 


es 

Those cranks who want to abolish the weath- 
er bureau of the state of New York are way be- 
hind the times. That institution peen 
maintained for nearly twenty years without 
expense to the state, and only within tne past 
four years has it received an annual appropria- 
tion of $4500, which is used in purchase and 
repair of instruments and publication of bulle- 
tins and monthly reports. The’ usefulness of 
these reports has long since become recognized, 


has 


and no intelligent farmer in New York state 
will consent to the proposed abolition of the 
bureau. Let the would-be reformers turn their 
attention to other directions in which hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are squandered by the 
legislature, and they will accomplish 
good. Strange, how all these fits of economy 
single out the mere pittance given for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


some 


The bill introduced in the legislature at A1|- 
bany, N Y, which proposes to establish a tu- 
berculosis bureau, should be killed at 
It ought to be entitled ‘a bill to promote tu- 
berculosis,”’ for that is just what the bill would 
do if it became a The chief is to re- 
ceive $500 per month and is to have the power 
to appoint a swarm of assistants who will talk 


once. 


law. 


tuberculosis and deplete the treasury in a 
very effective manner. It 
type of legislation that 
conceived of and there is very grave reason to 
doubt the integrity of its promoters. Let it be 


promptly killed. 


is the very worst 


can possibly be 


—_——— 


The 
been 


decrease in human consumption has 
very marked during the past 10 or 20 
years. The doctors attribute this to better 
modes of life. Now the have the nerve 
to say that this gratifying would 
have been far larger but for bovine consump- 
tion—a position that utterly begs the question! 
Less killing, less injecting, from 
vets, less ofticiousness from the whole gang of 


vets 


decrease 


less yawp 
inspectors, less expense for fancy salaries, less 
by the daily 
more education 


lying common- 
d £ 


sense, 


papers—more 
of farmers upon the 
dangers of ill-ventilated stables and want of 
exercise by cows, more prevention, more sani- 
tation: these are the needs of the dairy. 

——— 

The Chicago board of trade is placed in an 
exceedingly awkward position. It has by a 
test vote refused to adopt a rule to discipline 
the laws of the state and 
trading in puts and calls. 


members who break 
the exchange by 
This 


present 


remarkable because the 
month has 


is all the more 


adininistration within a 


been elected on the express understanding 
that a fight be made against such evils as 
privilege trading, bucket shops, ete. For- 


tunately puts and calls with their tenden: 
to restrain the natural course of the grain iar 
ket do not have much foothold in other parts 


of the country. 








Puts and Calls. 





Nearly 1200 members of the Chicago board of 
trade voted last week on the question of dis- 
ciplining those who persist in trading in ‘‘puts 
and calls.’”” By a close majority it was decided 
there must be no interference with this method 
of speculating on what the price of grain wili 
be a day later, and the situation remains as it 
has been for years. The vote is little less than 
remarkable, and the board necessarily goes on 
record as ignoring one of the laws of Illinois. 
Contracts based on privilege trading have long 
been prohibited by the statute and directly 
specified as gambling contracts which are void. 
Though never ofticially recognized by the board 
and frequently frowned upon, trading in puts 
and calls has been suffered until it has assum- 
ed very large proportions and at times does 
much to momentarily affect grain prices. The 
practice is followed to some extent in the New 
York grain market but amounts to little at 
Cincinnati and Toledo. 

Like many other commercial expressions in 
every-day use on the different produce and 
stock exchanges of the country the term ‘“‘puts 
and calls” is little understood by those outside 
speculative circles. <A ‘‘put’” is the privilege 
or option which a person purchases of putting, 
ie, delivering property or, contracts for prop- 
erty to the seller of such privilege at a named 
price within a stipulated time. Usually these 
privileges are good only during the next day. 
The bearish speculator who believes that 
wheat at 50c to-day, for example, will decline 
to 48c to-morrow buys puts at say 49c. For the 
privilege of putting or delivering a contract for 
5000 bushels of wheat at 49c on the following 
day he pays the seller of the privilege 
$5. In order that his small investment may 
be good wheat must decline to a point under 
49c the following day. In case it reaches 48c 
he buys on the open market at this price and 
sells or puts at 49c 5000 bu to the one from 
whom he bought the option or privilege the 
day before, in this way making ie per bu, or 
$50 less the $5 which was the cost price of the 
“put.” If his judgment is in error and instead 
of declining toa point under 49c, wheat ad- 
vances to 50 or 51c, he is simply out the origi- 


nal purchase price of 35 and lets the market 
alone. 
A “call” is the reverse ofa “put.” Buyers 


of ‘‘calls’”’ are invariably those who expect the 
price to advance. If wheat is 50c to-day and 
A thinks it will go to 52c to-morrow, he pur- 
chases from B, who does not share this opin- 
ion, a ‘‘call’’ on 5000 bu at say 5lic. On the 
morrow, providing the market has advanced 
to a point above 5lc, or the “call price,”’ 
the owner of this privilege sells 5000 bu at the 
highest figure possible, say 52c, because he 
knows that under the operation of his privi- 
lege contract he can purchase or call from B 
a like amount of wheat at 5ic. He has thus 
bought 5000 bu at 51c and sold at 52c, making 
1c profit. It makes no difference if A sells on 
the open market the 5000 bu at 52c before he 
has it to sell; he knows that because he has 
purchased the “call” the day before he has 
the privilege of demanding and buying the 
property from B at the call price of 51c and is 
insured against loss. 

One bad effect of privilege trading is the 
manner in which it controls a market natural- 
ly quiet through lack of special news. Not in- 
frequently a big plunger on the Chicago board 
will purchase “puts’’ on 1,000,000 bu wheat at 
say a stated figure of 49 hoping the market 
will go under that. Suppose it opens in a 
moderately interesting manner at 49c, gradual- 
ly advances to 495c under fairly favorable 
news with the possibility that it may go still 
higher. In order to realize a profit on the 
$1000 invested in ‘‘puts,’’ the owner of these 
privileges must do something to depress the 
market to a point where he can get action on 
them. To do this he perhaps en- 
gages a few brokers to assist him and by 
judicious and showy selling, the market be- 
comes discouraged and is actually pounded 
down by sheer brute force. Suppose it de- 
clines to483ce. The holder of these privileges, 
pressing his advantage, buys his wheat on the 
open market at that point and ‘‘puts” or sells 
it at 49c. He has thus scored a profit and at 
the same time been instrumental in forcing 
the market lower when its natural tendency 
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was in the other direction. The holder of 
calls also operates to make a narrow market. 
While he naturally wants prices to advance to 
a point above the call price, yet in order to 
make nis profit he must sell largely as well as 
buy or ‘call’ at the privilege price. Grant- 
ing for the moment that privilege trading at 
times serves a purpose in temporarily pre- 
venting breaks, the rule holds that a 
market is most healthy when natural causes 
are allowed to hold sway, hence puts and calls 
should be abolished. 


good 
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Our Large Agricultural Imports. 





More than 70% of our annual exports are 
made up of agricultural* products, the re- 
mainder consisting of manufactures, raw 


materials from forest and mine, etc. The fact 
is not less important that out of all the mer- 
chandise imported free of duty more than half 
consists of articles of food while 10 to 15% of 


dutiable goods are under this same classifica- 


tion. Naturally much of the _ produce 
imported comes indirectly into compe- 
tition with home _ production or made 


up of articles capable of being produced in 
this country, soil and climate considered. 
For example, the imports of fruit last year 
were four times as great as our exports. The 
showing in such articles as rice, olive oil, mis- 
cellaneous vegetables and wines is even more 
marked in this direction. Exports of sugar 
are of course but a bagatelle compared with 
our foreign purchases but thisis offset in a 
measure by the fact of our immense cotton 
exports, liberal foreign shipments of live cat- 
tle, wheat and flour and the encouraging 
movement of tobacco, cheese, etc. 

This uneven condition of things once more 
emphasizes the importance of diversified farm- 
ing, rather than the prosecution of agricul- 
ture on too rigid lines. In the subjoined table 
showing the imports and exports of many lead- 
ing products of the farm and orchard during 
the first 11 months of last year compared with 
the corresponding period a year earlier are 
suggestions pointing to the possibilities of ma- 
terial enlargement in the home production: 

VALUE FOREIGN TRADE ARTICLES NAMED. 
7Imports, 11 mos~ -Exports, 11 mos~ 
1894 1893 


1894 1893 











Animals, $1,821,000 $3,284,000 $39,566,010 $22,266,000 
Barley, 519,000 525,000 1,052,009 2,534,000 
Bristles, 1,138,000 936,000 _ _ 
Butter, 7,000 26,000 1,672,000 1,265,000 
Cheese, 1,162,000 1,292,000 6,540,000 6,441,000 
Chickory, 174,000 122,000 — _ 
Cotton, 3,234,000 3,447,000 165.785,000 164,843,000 
oggs, 165,000 265,000 26,000 30,000 
Flax fiber, 1,108,000 1,687,000  +*1,539,000 *1,719,000 
Flaxseed, 1,868,000 254,000 16,000 2,360,000 
Fruits, 16,725,000 19,706,000 3,809,000 2,405,000 
Grease and tal’w, 323.000 = 1,004,000 1,073,000 

ay, 999,000 843,000 817,000 572,000 
Hemlock bark, 209,000 218,000 a -- 
Hemp fiber, 234,000 447,000 ~ ~~ 
Hops, 445,000 705,000 1,675,000 3,021,000 
Olive oil, 901,000 855,000 _ o 
Rice, 2,778,000 2,032,000 4,000 _ 
Sugar, 105,042,000 117,822,000 1,988,000 2,107,000 
Sumac, 201,000 223,000 — ~- 
Tobacco, 16,111,000 12,795,000 27,676,000 26,139,000 
Vegetables, 4,231,000 4,821,000 1,470,000 1,629,000 
Wheat, 820,000 757,000 93,337,000 142,769,000 
Wines, 6,027,000 7,634,000 433,000 410,000 
Wool, 11,441,000 13,593,000 190,000 23,000 

*Including hemp and jute fiber. 

= I 
Reduced Apple Reserves. 

February opens with the situation in apples 

fairly encouraging to holders of sound winter 


stock. The feeling at such western centers as 
Chicago is perhaps a little stronger on account 
of scarcity in the country contiguous to that 
market than on the Atlantic seaboard, though 
in no instance is any weakness discernible. 
At New York, fine stock is selling as rapidly 
as it is received at firm prices, while at Boston 
and Portland general stability is the rule, the 
cities last named doing most of the export bus- 
iness at present. Late cable and mail advices 
indicate fairly steady market for American and 
Canadian apples and a likelihood that prices 
will be well sustained. Liverpool quotations 
cabled to such brokers as Otto G. Mayer & Co 
and Mahlon Terhune of New York include 
Baldwins all the way up to $3.85 per bbl, Rus- 
sets 3.60, and good to fancy Newtown Pippins 
at a range of 2.85 to 5.50 per bbl. Glasgow and 
London report a good distribution and moder- 
ate stability. 

With the season so far advanced the short 
crop of ’94,as outlined in our special report 
last fall, is more than ever apparent. The 
uneven yield in the various states, together with 
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the excellent export demand has greatly stinin- 
lated and accelerated the movement from first 
hands. The central west has drdwn freei) 
upon the more favored sections although con- 
siderable quantities which long since left 
growers are to-day in cold storage held for 
higher prices in the late winter and early 
spring. Special investigation on the part of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST shows conclusively 
that in spite of the short crop the marketing 
at the various big centers of distribution and 
consumption has been rapid, pointing to de- 
pleted interior stocks except in strongholds 
where farmers and dealers are in a position 
to retain fair reserves. The following shows 
the receipts of apples at the points named 
during the first five months of the crop year, 
August to December inclusive, compared with 
the corresponding period in ’93: 
RECEIPTS AUG TO DEC INCLUSIVE. 


1894 1893 
Boston, bbls, 560,293 135,685 
New York, 393,792 174,000 
Chicago, 457 ,000 240,000 
St Louis, 139,060 48,206 
Minneapolis, 288,750 132,000 


ec 


Marketing Hay—A business farmer in central 
N Y asks what disposition to make of 30 or 40 tons 
well-cured upland hay, salable at $9@10 at his 
barn but notes also that a small country point in 
New England quotes the price as high as 17. As 
outlined in these columns before, it is unwise to 
proffer advice beyond pointing out market con- 
ditions in order that the intelligent producer may 
decide for himself. It must be borne in mind that 
a small town quoting this or that price for 
a yviven commodity can handle but limited sup- 
plies and forms no criterion of true market 
conditions. These are found by studying the sit- 
uation at the large points of distribution and con- 
sumption as these alone are able totake care of 
moderate to large quantities. A small percentage 
of one day’s hay supply for N Y, for example, 
would completely swamp a town of 5000 or 25,000 
inhabitants. The market for hay continues rath- 
er disappointing in character. Despite the short- 
age in the ’94 crop producers have marketed their 
reserves so freely that the big cities are more 
than amply supplied and have been all winter. 


Sweden Advanced Duties on grain twofold in 
a royal ordinance made public last week. The 
new rates, which are in some instances more than 
double the old ones, include rye, wheat, barley, 
corn, peas and beans at 84ec p 100 kilos, equal to 
nearly 23c p bu for wheat and 2le for corn. Swe- 
den is a country not affected by the sugar differ- 
ential duty and buys only a small quantity of 
grain in this country, yet the change is important 
inasmuch as it adds one more European state to 
the list which seems to be bent upon excluding 
the product of American farms. uring °93 ex- 
ports from the U § to Sweden and Norway togeth- 
er included only 675,000 bu wheat and 83,000 bbls 
flour. The purchases during ’94 have not been 
made public but they amounted to little. 


Fruit Commissigns Cut—The fruit trade in N Y 
is much excited because a prominent broker has 
openly offered to do business at rates 25@50% un- 
der the established commissions. The disturb- 
ance applies chiefly to imported fresh fruits and 
to some extent consignments of semi-tropical 
from the south. Up to the present time the cut 
in rates of brokerage is an experiment and no 
general benefit has been derived. Cold weather 
throughout much of the north and east has tem- 
porarily hurt the trade in lemons and oranges, 
yet prices remain fairly stable. The few really 
choice to fancy Floridas on sale are held at ex- 
treme prices and the fruit trade is awaiting the 
movement of the California crop. 


Egg Market Uncertain—Country dealers and 
shippers as well as farmers must not be misled 
by the prices which from time to time appear in 
the daily papers unaccompanied with explana- 
tion of market conditions. Stored Jlots in 
nearly all the cities of the north and east are 
well exhausted, but with Feb the time 1s at hand 
for a rapid increase in supplies of fresh eggs with 
the advent of a few warm days. Any sudden 
rush to market of stock of this character will at 
once remove all signs of firmness in quotations. 


European Beet Sugar Crop of the current sea- 
son of 1894-95 will exceed by more than 1,000,000 
tons the average product of the three preceding 
years. It is returned at 4,675,000 tons against,3,895,- 
000 in ’93-94 and 3,429,000 tons two yearsago. Of 
the total first named, Germany is credited with 
1,725,000 tons and Austria with 1,000,000, France, 
Russia and Belgium following in the order 
named. . 





The Best Paper.—AMERICAN AGRICULTURIsT is 
the best paper tor the farmer because it comes 
once a week and is brimming full of good things 
for himself, his wife and his children. It treats 
on. everything that he should do, and instructs 
him how to be saving as well as industrious, and | 
manage everything to the best advantage. I 
might write a week and then not include all that 
is good in the paper.—{E. Roberts, Dover, Ore. 
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Markets Quiet but Steadier. 
TurEspAY Eventrne, Feb 12, 1895. 

In financial and commercial circles all eyes 
are turned upon the law makers at Washing- 
ton who are still struggling with the currency 
question. The only thing definitely determin- 
ed during the past week, aside from the defeat 
of initial measures before congress, was the 
negotiation, made known last Friday, of bonds 
to the amount o1 nearly $65,000,000 for replen- 
ishing the gold reserve in the national treas- 
ury. Nospecial activity prevails in any quar- 
ter. In the specufative markets securities 
have been neglected with neither investment 
buying nor bearish manipulation, values show- 
ing little change. General trade has been check- 
ed by the extremely cold weather throughout the 
country although there is a moderate demand 
for such seasonable goods as heavy woolens 
and and although merchants 
continue to talk in a very conservative 
manner. The number of mercantile fail- 
ures in the U S last week as reported te Brad- 
street's Was 293 against 336 a year ago and 22: 
two years ago. Bank clearings are a trifle 
larger than a year ago but a fifth smaller than 
two years ago. 

Farm produce has done a little better so far 
as prices are concerned. Cold weather with 
consequent increased consumption and inter- 
rupted railway travel has helped corn. 
Wheat has shown moderate steadiness in spite 
of unusually small exports ef both whea’ and 
flour. Other cereals have exhibited fai: sta- 
bility, and cotton ruled a shade steadier owing 
in part to aslightly smaller movement in the 
south. Sug or exhibits general weakness and 
provisions are in fair demand for distribution. 
The hive stock markets have ruled moderately 
active to firm subject to the usnal reactions. 
Dairy products are in fair favor and fruits and 
vegetables devoid of special feature. Revised 
prices to-night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


boots shoes, 





At Chicage, wheat has finally scored a small 
advance, last week closing le higher with -eonsid- 
erable attention accorded the market this week 
at the prices ruling. Withina few days May has 
soll up to 54%5gc, which is 2%,¢ better than the low 
water mark a couple of weeks ago, cash lots rul- 
ing relatively firm. The cold weather which has 
rrevailed throughout the U S and Europe has 
ven a prominent facter. Cables indicated firm- 
ness abroad and reported the weather exceeding- 
ly trying on the crop, although no actual dam- 
age was made known. Late dispatches in- 
Sist that the yield in both Argentina and Austra- 
lian is proving deficient, and this begins to cut 
some figure in the market. Shipments to western 
Europe, which is the great consuming section for 
the world’s surplus, have been a little smaller. 
In this country receipts at primary points de- 
creased, althongh this was due in part to extreme 
weather. On the other hand, the position of the 
winter wheat crop remains promising. Addition- 
al snow eovering during the week. Public stocks 
are decreasing, as is natural at this time of year, 
and there is a fair demand for aecount of millers. 
In a word, the market is considerably steadier in 
tone, but really wholesome support still lacking 
becuuse of the uncertainty of the eurrency ques- 
tion and general surroundings. Receipts locally 
Small anc confined to winter grades. No 2 spring 
salable l',a@2c over May and No3 spring at May 
priees. Late sales of winter sseundl 52e for No2 
red in store. 

Corn has exhibited more strength than any- 
thing else. The net gain last week was about 1%4c 
P ibthough at one time prices were nearly 244c 
higher. Unless receipts at primary points in- 

materially the contiiiued interest shown 
so tar this week may develop positive advance. 
Tle movement from first hands has been the con- 
trolling faetor. This dropped off materially, ane 
in part to the severe weather, partly to increased 
cousumption on the farms and also suggested the 
possibility that reserves in the interior have been 
materially redneed. Cash demand fair and so 
with the exports but foreign advices brought no 
particular encouragement. No 2 corn for deliv- 
ery this month sold up to 43¢ P bu followed by a 
litthe reaction. Late sales around 4824314¢ for No 
2 vrades in store, 42),a424¢c¢ for No 3 white and No 
3 mixed. 

Outs ruled stronger in sympathy with corn, 
gaining Yea%qec. Cash offerings in smaller supply 
andthe demand from consumers and shippers 
fair, but the market devoid of special devetop- 
ment. No2eashor Feb held around 271, a27%4 € 
P bu much of the time and May sold up to 29%,¢ 





crease 


and has since receded a trifle. Late cash sales 
frond 2854 ¢@20lec for No 2on track and as high 
as 3214 @35e for do white. 

Rye offerings continued searee, and while the 


dull No 2 in 


offered 


market was firmness prevailed. 


store advanced %~c to Suc p_bu, but not 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





while small lets sold by sample at 52@52%4c. 
Barley firm, but lacking in force with buying any- 
thing but spirited. Receipts small and fully re- 
cent prices maintained, in some cases ruling 1la2e 
higher than a week ago. Indicating the temper 
of the trade, 54c p bu was bid and 56e asked for 
No 2 for either March or May delivery. Cash lots 
have sold by sample at 4a57e for good to choice. 

Flaxseed nearly at a standstill owing to lack of 
offerings. Demand indifferent, however, and 
prices 1@1%%e lower on the basis of $142 p bu for 
No lon track. Future deliveries neglected. Timo- 
thy on the down grade declining 10@15¢ p ctl but 
ruled a little steadier at the close of last week 
with a moderate demand this week. Offerings 
only fair ard quality indifferent. Transactions 
on the basis of 565 p etl for contract prime. Clo- 
ver quiet with a small business passing and a 
steadier tone developed. Contract prime advane- 
ed l0@l5e P ctl to 8 60. 


At Toledo, wheat a shade higher under infiu- 
ences at work elsewhere. Demand still restricted 
and support ehiefly from the speeulative element. 
Cash inguiry for milling and export only moder- 
ate and while receipts are light a better foreign 
outlet is needed. Sales around 5314,¢53%,c for No 
2 winter with May about l44¢ premium. Corn ad- 
vanced in line with other markets. May held 
around 45¢ with No 3 vellow close to 43c. Oats 
generally firm but dull. Clover exhibited some 
strength uncer hight offerings and a better de 
mand. Mareh delivery $530 ~ bu with cash 
about 5 20 and alsike 5 40@5 50. 

At Minneapolis, wheat generally strong but not 
active. Operators watching the cables, the 
weather and the smaller movement to primary 
points. Local millers‘ have been well represent- 
ed, receipts of spring wheat continuing light and 


No 1 northern selling %ales over May. Sales 
largely around 55%,a5644c with No 1 hard up to 
57%4¢ and rejected at the usual discount. Corn re- 


Oats arrivals small, 


ceipts light and market firm. 
Mill feed ur- 


demand sufficient to absorb them. 
changed around 17al7%4e¢ p ton. 

At New York, wheat prices have made frae- 
tional advances owing in part to stronger cables 
accompanied by buying orders and the decreased 
movement from first hands in the west. Demand 
for cash wheat limited, and exports unsatisfae- 
tory. May sold up to 59e and later was shaded a 
tritle, cash holding around 57e with hard spring 
at the usual premium. Severe weather stimu- 
lated corn buying. Trade quiet at slightly better 
prices. May advanced about 2e to 49e and cash 
salable around 48a481,c. Oats moderately active 
and stronger. May 33a33l4c, cash 33%a34e. Wheat 
and rye flour quiet and nearly steady. Barley 
dull based on 64a65c for No 2 western. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 


At New York, market firm under light receipts 
and fair demand. Spitzenburg $3@6 P bbl, Spy 
2 T5a4, Baldwins 2 7544, Greenings 3@4 50, poor to 
good 1 50a2 50. 

At Chicago, although business is on small lines, 
prices are firm. N Y and N E fey mixed $3 25@3 50 
Pp bbl, good to eh 2 85@3 10, Greenings 3@3 50, Can 
fey mixed 3 25@3 50, ch 3@3 25, Spys and Green- 





ings 350a@3 75, western Ben Davis, Jenetins and 
Winesaps, fey 350, ch 3@3 25, com mixed lots 
1 Ti@2 50. 
APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING FEB 2. 

Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts Total 
New York, bbls, 265 1,266 379 — 1,910 
Boston, 3,156 — 1,906 _ 5,062 
Portland, 9,164 — _ = 9,164 
Halifax, — W915 —_ _ 15,915 
Total, 12,585 17,181 2,285 = 2,05 1 
WeekfJan 26, 31,537 10,074 131 291 42,033 
Week Jan 19, 23,520 1,578 3,370 _ 28.468 
Corresp week 24, 5,956 7 — 6,514 
“ o 6", 12,039 2,808 aa 15,317 


Total this season, 787.892 





172,424 22,654 1,398,135 
155.760 


Season °93-’%4 90,162 38,280 2,530 
Season "92-'93, 646,569 154,303 200.132 9,723 1,010,727 


The English apple market is less firm and Amer- 
ican and Canadian fruit must possess excellent 
quality in order to fetch desirable prices. It is 
now the season for cheap oranges, and large of- 


ferings of Valencia and Sicily fruit are cutting 
into the trade in apples. 

Fggs. 
At New York, receipts are light and _ prices 


nearby 36¢ Pp dz, 
western, average 
best 33@34c, fair 
packed refrigerator 
limead 22c, inferior 


new-laid 


very firm. Fey 
N { 3414 @35e, 


] and Pa 
best 34c, southern average 
to prime 33@33!,e, eh fall 
Qa2ie, fair to good 2a2te, 
$3 50@6 —P case. 

At Chicago, freshin lightsupply. Strietly fresh 
laid, loss off, cases returned 24@26e Pp dz, fresh 
held 22@23c, firsts, new cases ineluded 25@27e, 
cooler stocks 2@a@21c, seconds $2 50@3 25 P case. 

Ground Feeds 

At New York, ground feeds quiet and unchanged. 
Western spring and winter bran 99¢@$1 P 100 tbs, 
sharps 1 05, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 2250@23 p 
ton, eottonseed 16 50a17. 

At Chieago, market quiet and 
$13 50414 P ton, micddlings 14414 25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, qniet and barely steady. Prime 
timothy 70ce Pp 100 Ibs, Nol 65@70¢, No 2 55@60e, 
No 3 45@50¢, mixed clover 50c, elover 45, 


steady. Bran 


salt hay 45e, long rye straw 50@55c, short 40@45c, 
wheat 40c, oat 35a45e. 

At Chicago, demand only moderate and prices 
steady. No} timothy $10@10 50 Pp ton, No 2 a9 50, 
mixed 7a9, Lik and Ind upland prairie 7@&, 
Kanand la 8@10, wheat straw 4@4 50, oat 4@4 50, 
rye 5@6. 

Onions. 

At New York, firm for choice. White, fair to ch 
$4@9 Pp bbl, eastern red 225a2 50, yellow 2@2 37, Or- 
ange Co red 1 7ia@2 37, yellow 175@2 25, Havana 
2p cra, Bermuda 1 75a2. 

At Chicago, little doing, prices steady. Mich 
good to ch $1 75@2 # bbl, small 1 25@1 50,Can 2@ 
225, eastern 2@225, Mich bulk 50a65c p bu, No 
2 3)a45e, Spanish 1, Bermuda 3. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts tight on account of the 
weather but held with firmness. Prime Bermuda 
$6@650 Pp bbl, seconds 3a@3 50, Seoteh 190a@2 — 168-Ib 
sack, English 185@2, Me Rose 2@2.5 p bbl, He- 
bronl 75@2, L I Rose 2, NJ150@175,N Y Rose 
2@2 25, Mich bulk 1 62a1 87 P 180 tbs, N J sweets 
1 50@2 50 Pp bbl. 

At Chicago, holders are firm in their views, 
receipts being moderate. Northwestern Burbanks, 
good to ch 57@58e¢ P bu, poor to fair 53@56e, Mich, 
good to ch 58a@60c, northwestern Hebrons 55@58e, 
Mich 57@58e, Rose 50a57c, Peerless 52a58¢, Empire 
state 53@60c. white stock 53@60c, mixed 52@58e, 
fey N J sweets $2 P bbl, [1 1 50@1 75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, all grades are arriving spar- 
ingly and choice lots are firmly held. Ch se 
lected hen turkeys 12@12%%c P tb, mixed 1044@11%e, 


old toms 8c, Phila large capons 19@20c, me- 
dium 15@18, western fey large l6c, fey Phila 
chickens l6a@18e, fairto good 1@lic, N J prime 


lla@i3c, western, average best 9@t0c, prime N J 
fowls 10@lle, N Y and Pa 9'%4@10%c, old roosters 
544@6%4c, ducks 12@15c, geese 10a@l2e, squabs $3 25 
@3 0» dz. 

At Chicago, prices rule steady under light sup- 
ply and fair demand. Fey selected dry-picked 
turkeys 9%4@10c, young gobblers 8@9c, fresh kill- 
ed spring chickens 8@8!4c, mixed 7144@8e, old 
hens 714¢, roosters 5@514c, fey heavy capons 15@ 
l6e, good 13@14e, broilers 12%@15c, fey fat young 
ducks lla@iligec, geese 9a10c a w, $4a6 P Az I w. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern vegetables in light sup- 
ply, market slow. Brussels sprouts Salle p qt, do- 
mestiec cabbage $2 50a5 P 100,washed carrots 1@1 25 
P bbi, unwashed 50@7 Mich celery 35a60¢ P daz 
roots, N Y 10@35c, Norfolk kale 125@150 p bbl, Ber- 
muda lettuce 2@2 50 P bx, Boston 50cal P dz, Ha- 
vana okra 4@4 50 Pp carrier, peppers 2@2 25, spinach 
4@5 P bbl, marrow squash 1 25@1 50, turnips 60@70e 
® bb), tomatoes 3a4 P cra. 

At Chicago, receipts are smal] and demand light. 
Asparagus $250@3 # dz, Brussels _ sprouts 
4@450 p 32-qt case, La cucumbers 1@250 P dz, 
home-grown celery 15@30c, Mich 10@20c, canli- 
flower 125@2 ®P cra, horse radish 2@3 ®P bbl, 
kale 150@1 75, home-grown lettuce 8ca@l1 # 4 dz, 
oyster plant 30a50c P dz, cabbage 4a6 P _ 100, 
100, 16a18 P ton, radishes 30@60c P dz, Hubbard 
squash 1@125 P dz, 20@22 P ton, spinach 50c 

dz, Fla tomatoes 3 50@5 P cra, white tur- 
nips 90c@t P bbl. rutabagas 20@23c Pp bu. 
Other Articles. 

Markets for such articles as beans, dried and 
fresh fruits, game, hides and tablow, pork prod- 
uct and wool exhibit a fair degree of stability. 






COUNTRY PRODUCE /1ARKETS. 


WHOLBSALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes active and firm. 
Hebrons and Burbanks 60@65c ) bu, sweets $2 Pp 
bbl, red and yellow onions 1 50@1 75, cabbage 
5@6 Pp 100, turnips 25c P bu, beans active 
at 1 50@1 65. Apples firm, 325@375 § bbl. 
Poultry steady under ample supply. Chiekens 
5@6e P tb 1 w, 7a@8e ad w, turkeys 6a7c lw, 8@9e a 
w, ducks 5@6e 1 w, 9@10e d w, geese 7@8ed w, 
fresh eggs 27@28c P dz, eold storage 22c. Live 
stock quiet and firm. Prime eattle 5@520 P 100 
Ibs, good 390@465, milch cows 15435 ea, veal 
calves 3@5 75, light steers 3 10@3 35,range cows and 
bulls 2@ 3 25, best heavy hogs 4 55a4 60,extra sheep 
4 40@4 75, good 3 85@4 20, fair 3@3 50, yearlings 2 50 
@465, spring lambs 320@5, medium unwashed 
wool 10@12c P tb, fine 8@10c. Grain in fair de- 
mand. Corn 40@43c P bu, oats 30@33c, rye 35@40c, 
wheat 50c, bran 15 # ton, middlings 16, clover seed 
47 Pp bu, timothy 3, loose hay 10@11 P ton, baled 
timothy 9@10 50, oat straw 4@5, whexut 4a5, best 
pat flour 3 40 P bbl. 

At Toledo, poultry fairly active. Fowls 8%a9%e 
P th a w, chickens Tleagve I w, 97,al0ce d w, turkeys 
8l4,a9e 1 w, 9alde dw, fresh eggs 2a3s0e P dz, cold 
storage 19220c. Vegetables dull. Cabbage $4a6 @ 
100, marrow beans 2 25a2 40 P bu, pea 1 T5al 85, lima 
5i4abe P th, celery 15a40c P bch, onions 55a6se Pp 
bu, potatoes 5ba65e, apples 3a4 p bbl, cranberries 
11 50a12 50. Baled timothy hay 10@1050 p ton, 
loose 12a13, rye straw 5 75a6 25. 

At Cincinnati, vegetables strong. 
65e P bu, onions $1 90a@2 15 pP bbl, 
cabbage 1 40@1 85, apples 3 50@4 25. 
P dz, cold storage 22c, chickens Te P th, tur- 
keys 7c, ducks 8%c. Timothy hay 1#@11 P ton, 
rye straw 550@6, bran 14¢@1425. Fair trade in 
other produce. 

At Zanesville, strictly fresh eggs 25@28 p dz, 
cold storage 18a19¢c, chickens 6a7e ~ tbh 1 w, 10a 
12e d w, turkeys 6@7Te lw, 10@12c a w. Potatoes 
68@75e P bu, sweets $32@3 50 Pp bbl, white onions 
75@85c P bu, red and yellow G@Tie, eabbage 4@5 











Potatoes 5&8@ 
turnips 75c al, 
Fresh egys 24¢ 











COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





P 100, Baldwin apples 3 75@4 P bbl, Greening 350 


@3 75, cranberries 12 50@14._ Corn 50c ® bu, oats 
Bbc, rye 50c, wheat 52c, bran 16 P ton, mid- 
dlings 16. 

In Other Places—At Cleveland, 
a28e ~ dz, cold storage 18@20c, hens 64,@8c P ib 
l w, chickens 8@9%c d w, turkeys 10@11c. Potatoes 
55a60ce P bu, onions 53@60c, cabbage $5@6 p 100, 
turnips 1b@20ec P bu, medium beans 1 60@1 65, 
navy and pea 170@1 80, celery 15@40c P bch, 
apples 3 50@4 p bbl.—At Springfield, eggs 25c Pp dz, 
lard 7c P ib, potatoes TW@i5e P bu, beans 1 75, 
dried apples 5¢ P tb.—At Republic, Seneca Co, 
wheat 48c, oats 30c, fat hogs 375, sheep 14a3c, 
lambs 4a5e.—At Benton Ridg«, Hancock Co, timo- 
thy hay 8, clover 6a7, eggs 20c, wheat 52c, corn 38¢e, 
oats 30c, fat hogs 4c, clover seed 5 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 
33a35¢e P dz, cold storage 20@21c, cmy butter 26@ 
27c P th, dairy 20c, full cream O cheese 104%4@l1Ic, 
N Y 114%4@12c, chickens 11@12e d w, ducks 13@14c, 
turkeys l4@l5ic. Potatoes 60@65c Pp bu,navy beans 
$1 90@2,limas 54,@51,¢ P th, onions 65@75ce,beets 150 
@175 P bbl, celery 25@50e P dz, cabbage 150@1 75 P 
bbl. Wheat 56@57c ~ bu, corn 4744@4814c, oats 34@ 
3514c, ch timothy hay 12@12 50 ® ton, prairie 8 75 
@9, middlings 16@17 50, bran 15 75@16 25. 

At Seranton, butter in fair demand. Good to 
ch emy 18a22e P tb, dairy 19a23c, on 
fresh eggs 25a28c, cold storage 19a22c, chickens 
10al10¥%4c d w, turkeys 12a18¢c, potatoes 60a65c P bu, 
onions 65a75e, turnips 50a60c, marrow beans $2 40a 
2 50, mediums 1 80al1 85, cabbages 3a3 50 P 100. Corn 
56a60c p bu, oats 38a45e, rye 65c, baled timothy 
l4al6 pP ton, rye straw 12al4. : 

NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs firmer, fresh 
Qiazse Pp dz, ice-house 20@23c. Poultry fairly 
active. Chickens 114%,@12c Pp Ib1w,12@13c d w, 
fowls 11@12c, turkeys 15@16c, geese 11@12c, ducks 
14@15c, calves 6@8%4c d w, beef 5@7c w, lambs 
12@13e d w, hogs 444@5\%4c. Baled hay $10@12 50 p 
ton, loose 10 50@12 50, straw 7@9, potatoes 1 50@1 85 
P bbl, onions 1 75@2 60, cabbage 3@4 P 100, tur- 
nips 50e P bu, marrow beans 2 40@2 50, pea 210@ 
225, apples 2@250 P bbl, wheat 65@68c P§ bu, 
oats 32@34c, buck wheat 56@60c, unwashed wool 10 
@l5c P ib. 

At Syracuse, grain firmer. Barley 55@60c P bu, 
corn 56@58e, oats 40@43c, rye 45c, wheat 60@65c, bal- 
ed hay $10@14 P ton, rye 9@11. Chickens 9@lic P 
ib 1,w, 13@14c d w, turkey hens 14@16c, ducks 14@ 
16c fresh eggs 22@25c P dz. Potatoes 35@50c P bu, 
onions 40@60c, cabbages 2@3 P 100, turnips 20@25ce 
~Y bu, rutabagas 40@50c, Hubbard squash 150% 
100, beets 30c P bu, carrots 25@30c, parsnips 40c. 
Marrow beans 1 80@2 P bu, pea 140@1 60. Apples 
50@90c P bu. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 18¢e P dz, potatoes 40c P bu, beans $150 
@2, pork 5@5}c, beef 5@7c, lard 7c, chickens 8c, 
corn 50c, oats 35e, wheat 58¢c.—At Oswego, Oswego 
Co, eggs 18c, potatoes 40c, wheat 60c, barley 50c, 
corn 50c, oats 43c, hay 10@11, lard 7c, beef 6@8c, 
hogs 5@54c.—At Salem, Washington Co, hay 10, corn 
50@60c, potatoes 45c.—_At Maine, Broome Co, eggs 
25c, potatoes 40c.—At Jewett Center, Greene Co, 
hay 8, potatoes 60c, oats 48c, buckwheat 70c. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, potatoes 70@75c 
PY bu, red onions $1,turnips 35@40c, cabbage 60c@1 
~ dz, red 1@1 25, celery 75c@1, parsley 50c, lettuce 
75c@1, squash 144@2ec P tb,beets 75c P bu, parsnips 
75c, spinach 1, cauliflower 25c, Brussels sprouts 
15c P qt, leeks 40c P dz, oyster plant 75c, apples 2 
@250~ bbl. Hogs 6 50@6 75 P 100 ths l w, beef 8@ 
8 50 d w, pork ribs 8@8 50, tallow 34@4i4c. Eggs a 

trifle lower, fresh 28@33e PY dz, chickens 15@16e d 
w, turkeys 14@18c, ducks 14c. Oats 40@42c ® bu. 

At "Bridgeport, baled timothy hay $15@17 Pp 
ton, loosefi8@20, rye straw 12@16. Hides 444@6c Pp 
ib, tallow 3@4%4c, hogs 5@6c 1 w,lamb 10@l13c d w. 
Fresh eggs scarce, 35c # dz, cold storage 16@20c, 
chickens 14@16cd w, fowls 12@14c, turkeys 14@20c, 
ducks i14@16c. Burbank potatoes 70@75e P bu, 
Rose 80c, red and yellow onions 80@90c, white 
2a@2 50, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 1@4 P 100, marrow 
a 24) p bu, peal 9, lima 3, apples 250@3 P 

1. 


At New Haven, poultry firm. Chickens 13c P tb 
d w, turkeys 14c, western fresh eggs 30@35c p dz, 
cold storage 23@28c. Vegetables scarce. Onions 
j5¢e Plbu, carrots 35@40c, beets 50@60c,,parsnips 60@ 
75e, celery $1 50@1 75P dz, salsify 1, horse radish 
8c P th, Hubbard squash 2c, spinach 175 P bbl, 
kale 3 50@4, apples 3@4. Grain dull but strong. 
Corn 55c 4} bu, oats 4ic, wheat 65@75c, bran 20@21 

[To Page 170.] 








Keeps 
Leather 


as good as new— 


Vacuum Leather Oil. 


25c. worth is a fair trial—and your 
money back if you want it—a swob 
with each can. 


For pamphlet, free, ‘‘ How to TAKE 
CarE OF LEATHER,” send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 





fresh eggs 25 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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= Successful farmers use 


Bowker’s 
Fertilizers, 


Because they are made rich 


~ 


° 


oncentrated, and powerful. They 


soluble, active, and 


rs) 
& 
o 


sure. 
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hey contain just the material 


24 


hich experience has shown to be 


ecessary to make crops grow to 


> 3 


ealthy, profitable maturity. 


For sale by agents. 
Agents wanted where we have none. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


= 
= BOWKER new vork as Boston. 


SAUNA AINA NAN JUL JAL ALAS 
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How to get the famous .f 
D. & C. Roses—the best and Wan 
sweetest—on their own roots. 
How to grow and care for them; 
all this and many valuable flower 
growing secrets are contained in 


our new Guide to Rose Culture. 
Besides the D. & C. Roses it 
also tells about a thousand 
other lovable flowers. To every 
flower lover who so requests, 

wé will send /vee, this book 

} and asample copy of our 

floral magazine, ‘‘,Suc- 

cess with Flowers.’’ 


Rose Growers, 


West Grove, Pa, 























is New APPLES, PEARS, NUT TREES & NOVELTIES %. itzts 


Starr, the largest early apple, 12 in. around, marketable Ist week in July; Paragon, Parlin 
and others. Koonce Pear, early, handsome and delicious. 
and very late; Seneca. Japan Golden Russet, Vt. Beauty, etc. Japan Quince Colume 
bia unequalled for jelly. Nuts—Parry’s Giant, 6 in. around, the largest known chestnut; Para- 
gon, Numbo and many others. Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and Am., Pecans, 
Almonds and Filberts, Eleagnus Longipes, Japan Maybe:ries, Hardy Oranges; Dwarf Rocky 
Mt. Cherries, free from insects, black knots and other diseases; Sinall Fruits, Grapes, Currants, 
etc.; Shade Treees, Ornamental Shrubs, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 


POMONA NURSERIES, 


Lincoln Coreless, very large 


- WII. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 




















SMALL FRUITS, VINES, ROSES, 
Ornamentals, Crates and Baskets. 


The largest variety, the most valuable specialties, 
the latest novelties. All illustrated and described in 
our NEW CATALOGUE. Also the famous 


TIMBRELL Strawberry 
ELDORADO Blackberry 


“They SURPASS ALL OTHERS,” says E. 8. CAR- 
MAN of Rural New Yorker and H. E. VANDEMAN, 
U.S. Dept. Buy direct. Don’t pay double prices. 


REID’S NURSERIES, 





Bridgeport, Ohio. 
POUT ry 











Nitrate of Soda 


Best, quickest and cheapest fertilizer 
known; 15-16 per cent. of Nitrogen, 
equal to 20 per cent. Ammonia. Don’t 
wait for years for results from bone dust, 
blood, and other slow manures, when you 
can have all your money back in the crop 
you apply it to. The annual agricultural 
consumption of this article has increased 
from 250,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons during 
the last 10 years. Sold in large or small 
quantities. Write for pamphlet. 


JAS. S. BURROUGHS & CO.; 
56 and 58 Pine St., New York. 





A REVOLUTION IN 


STRAWBERRY 


CG R Owl Pu  @ * =a yoy Won Rea 


Considered—No Hand Weeding—No Drought—No 
Little Berries—All Big Berries—New Ideas—New 
Methods—Continuous Large Crops. A new Booklet 
sent free to all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Send postal card to R. M. KELLOGG, Ionia, Mich. 








SEED POTATOES. 


Rural No. 28, $1.00 per bu. Eighteen other varieties at 
farmers’ prices. Also corn, oats and beans. Send for 
free catalogue. J. M. FLUKE, Nankin, O. 











BEST in the world. 1 cent and up for 
well filled p’kgs. Send names for Pret- 
tiest Free Catalogue ever Printed. 
Big lot of EXTRAS FREE with every order. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 








DIRECT FROM THE FARM, 

FRESH, RELIABLEand CHEAP, 

‘oO anyone sending us at once the 

F R E Ee ! names and addresses of 3 seed buy- 
ers we will send packet each of New Solid Toma’ 

and Magnificent New Lettuce, and Catalogue, 

Free. J. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm (P. 0.), N. ¥. 
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Pp ton, cottonseed meal 21, middlings 19@20, baled 
timothy hay 15, rye straw 14. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Chicago, 585 450 450 
New York, 5 65 5 00 475 
Buffalo, 5 40 460 450 
Omaha, 40 415 3 60 
5 40 465 435 


Pittsburg, 

At Chicago, the cattle trade has been disturbed 
through irregularity of receipts consequent upon 
extremely cold weather and delayed train serv- 
ice. While top quotations governing fine to 
fancy heavy beeves show little advance, the rank 
and file of cattle up 1b@25c, the trade showing fair 
animation during the early part of the present 
week. Dressed beef houses and shippers on east- 
ern and export account claim they are making 
little money and that the times are not propi- 
tious for aught but narrow margins, yet they 
have been forced to pay slightly better prices 
owing tothe paueity of offerings. Receipts for 
midwinter have been really light for three 
weeks. Commission merchants are predicting a 
freer movement with milder weather especiaily 
as corn has shown advances and farmers inelined 
to market their cattle as soon as ready. Sales of 
common to choice beeves largely at a range of 
425a5 25 with extra up to 550a575. The bulk of 
the sales below 5. Common stock cattle slow 
while small offerings of desirable readily taken at 
slightly better prices. Choice milch cows wanted 
and firm. Revised prices follow: 


Exporters, 14) to }how Com to ch bulls. 250 375 
lbs, average. 540 58 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef anid feeders. 300 400 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do 22 275 
to 1400 Ibs. 435 510 Calves, heavy, 200 315 

Fair to medium steers, Calves.10) to 180 Ibs, 350 550 
1150 to 1400 Ibs. 350 435 Milch cows, ea, 25 00 40 00 

Good cows and heifers, 350 400 Corn-fed ‘lex steers, 39 440 

Poor to fair cows, 200 3B Do cows and bulls. .300 375 


Sheep and lambs moved up 2a@50c possessing 
more inherent strength than either catile or hogs. 
Receipts smaller but demand continued healthy 
in character and general firmness attends the 
market. Fair to choice sheep $3 50@4 50 with poor 
to common 2 25@3 25. Fair to extra lambs 4@5 25 
with fancy up to 5 40. 

Hogs advanced 25a35¢ and so far this week show 
considerable activity. Higher prices generally 
attributed to the small receipts. These in turn 
the result ofsevere weather throughout the west. 
All classes of buyers were well represented. 
Shippers and speculators took hold with a _ will 
and packers obliged to accept the situation pay- 
ing higher prices although these served to check 
the demand for provisions. With milder weather 
and increased receipts the trade is anticipating a 
reaction. Good to fancy heavy $4 35a4 50, medium 
4 20a4 45, light weights 4a4 30. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market has been a small 
one with the tone one of considerable firmness 
and prices in some instances a shade higher. 
Owing to severe storms and low temperatnres 


many ofthe roads were blocked and business 
almost at a standstill at the close of last week 
gradually resuming operations this week. 
ocal buyers ready to take most of the 








THE LATEST MARRETS 


Good to fancy steers $4 50a 
5 40, with poor to fair lots at 3 35@4 25. 
Stock cattle 2 50a3 65. Veal calves 5 25a6 75. Hogs 
slightly higher, but an undertone of easiness dis- 
ecernible owing to anticipated larger receipts with 
milder weather. Local pacxers fair buyers at 
the slight advances. Good to choice heavy 4 40a 
4 60, yorkers, 150a190 Ibs, 4502460, mixed droves 
4 35a4 55. Sheep shared the general firmness until 
the close of the week, last Saturday bringing a 
shade,easier tone owing to larger offerings. Choice 
to fancy heavy wethers, 1004125 lbs, 4a4 50 with oc- 
casional lots ata premium. Fair to choice mixed 
3 50ad 25, poor to Common 2 50a3 25. Good to choice 
lambs 5a5 50 with fancy up to6 and culls 3 Tba4. 


desirable stuff. 


At Pittsburg, cattle have ruled firmer, though 
rather quiet. Medium grades of desirable butch- 
ers’ steers udvanced 10a20c, while extra heavy 
beeves were not materially changed. Receipts 
generaily light, the stormy weather interfering 
with the movement. Shippers slow to pay much 
advance. Revised quotations follow: 

Extra to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 






to 100 Ibs. 85 10@5 3815 36 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 2 50 ' 
1350 Ibs. 440 485 Bulls and stags. 1 3 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 3 35 

12) lbs, 335 415 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs. 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2 
1300 Ibs. 2530 350 Veal calves, 


Hog prices appreciated 10@15c during the past 
week witha fair demand from the usual buyers so 
far this week. Arrivals from the west small. 
Choice to heavy Philas $4 50@4 65, medium 4 45@ 
455, common to best yurkers 4 35@4 50, pigs and 
rough lots 3 75a@4 25. aon | stronger all along the 
line, with small advances here and there in heavy 
droves, while common lots were inclined to move 
slowly. Fair inquiry forextra heavy wethers and 
droves, av 90@105 ths, salable at 4@4 35 with fair to 

[To Page 171.] 











HORSE OWNERS, TRY 


GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE. 
The Safest, Best BLISTER 
ever used. Takes the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses and Cattle. 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIR- 
ING. Impossible to produce scar or Blemish. 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, @1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express, Bnd 


with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive circula 
Address, THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 






























Ask 
us to 
mail you the 


verman 


catalogue— sent 
free. Hand- 
some embossed 
cover and color- 
ed illustrations. 
No carriages as 
good ever made 
for the money. 
They are sold at 
low prices at our 
risk under this 








Road-wagon, $35. 
Phaeton, $87.50. 
Carriage, $95. 











Guarantee. 

If Overman goods are not exactly as we represent, send 
them back and we will pay freight BOTH WAYS, and return 
your money. If there is any risk ft is ours — but there is no 
@isk, for every vehicle is better than we promise. 

For sala by good dealers, Buy no other. 


OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., Cincinnati, O, 





ADJUSTABLE 


WEEDER. 
ag 





THE WIARD 


creases the crops, 
and sa\ more labor 
than any other 
Implement 
on the farm. 
This Weeder 
has adjustments 





> 










Planters, Morgan 
Spading Harrow, &e. 


WIARD PLOW CO.. BATAVIA. N. ¥- 





AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 







SOc. WHEAT worm $1,00 





This style grinds all 
Grains, including Ear 
Corn with Shacks 
om. We make others for 
two horses. Send for catalo, 


G. CO., Springfield, O. 

















We Prevent 


Tuberculosis 
In Gows, 








ANY ONE 


Who owns a sick cow or 
horse---write us, we will 
cure them with our 


Dole’s Horse and Cattle 





5-pound box, $1.00. 
6 boxes, $5.00, 


nvigorator. 





We Cure 


Tuberculosis 


In Its Early Stages. 


Dole’s Invigorator 


Is the Only Known 


SURE PREVENTIVE. 








ADVICE BY MAIL 
FREE. 


If a bad case, we will send our Dr. 
Dole if we believe it necessary. Write 


THE DOLE VET. MED. 60., 
503 John Hancock Bidg. 


Circulars and Testimonials Free. 





WE WARRANT 


Every box as represented or 


Money Refunded ! 


Ask your Grain Dealer or Grocer for 
it or write to 


The Dole Vet. Med. Co., 


Box 1370, Boston, Mass. 


Live Reliable Agents wanted in 
every city and town. 




















THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 
From page 170 } 
good sheep, 75a90 tbs, 2 7%a3 85, poor to common 
995a2 65. Good to choice lambs 4 5045 50. 
Ai New York, cattie advanced 2dad0e Owing to 
scarcity. Snow blockade was so yeneral last 
week that receipts were very uncertain and the 


small offerings of choice animals quickly taken. 
Exporters in the market in.a moderate way. 
Transactions on the basis of $4 25a5 50 for common 
to choice native steers with fancy at a premium. 
Veal calves firm at5 50a750. Hogs quotably high- 
er at 470a5. Sheep in gocd demand and higher. 
Fair to choice grades 4 25a4 75 with good to exira 
lambs 5 50a6 25. 

At London, cattle slightly firmer at 11@12% P tb 
estimated dressed weight. Dressed beer 8}@9}c. 
Sheep higher at 12ai5e p th for good to choice, 
estimated dressed weight. 


sini PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany, ¢ h emy prints 26 
@261,c P th, tubs 24@25c¢, ch dairy 2344@241,c, fair 
to good 20@2 ic.—At Syracuse, good to chemy prints 


ade, dairy 19@2ic.—At Baldwinsville, Onon- 
dava Co, 18c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 18c.—At 
Maine, Broome Co, 18e.—At Utica, cmy 21@23c, 


dairy 18@20c. 

At. New York, receipts have been light on ac- 
count of severe weather, faney grades especially 
searce and firm. WN fall-made cmy 13@ 
20¢ P tb, Eigin and other western extra 26e, firsts 
23a24c, seconds 19@2ic, June extra 20c,N Y 
dairy half-tubs extra 17@18c, firsts 13@15c, tubs 
and firkins extre l6alic, firkins 16@16%%c, west- 
ern imt cmy firsts 16@1%c, seconds 1042 @1ic, west- 
ern dairy firsts 14@15c, extra June factory firkins 
12a@121%4¢c, tubs lic, fresh extras 1344@l4e, ch fresh 
rolilsi3al4e. Add la@2e P tb to the above fcr small 
selections of choice and fancy goods. 


The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, factory full 
cream 10@1014c P th, dairy 9a10c, sage 11@12c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream cheddars 10a@1le.—At Utica, 
fuli cream 11@12¢.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, llc.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 10al1l1c. 

At New York, there is nothing especially new, 

NY 


but the feeling is one of general firmness. 

full cream, Sept large colored 1144¢ P tbh, white 
1084 @11¢, ch 101 ,a108,c, good to prime 10a103,c, good 
fey colored 11354¢e, white 1144.c, tommon to prime 


9144 11\%4c, Chenango Co part rskims.ch sinall 814@ 9c, 
large 7@74c, fair to prime 6a@8e, Pa skims 2e, 
domestie Swiss firsts 12%,a13c, seconds 1lall1l,ge. 

At Boston, demand light, prices unchanged and 
barely steady. Fine late-made large northern 
have a moderate sale. N Y and Vt extra 114@ 
1i44¢ P th, firsts 914,@10%c, seconds 6@8c, western 
11@1114¢, firsts 914@1014c, seconds 6@8c, sage 12@ 
124,c, part skims 4@6c, extra O flats llc, firsts 
9@10c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the cold and sturmy weather has 
seriously interfered with trade and supplies show 
a big falling off. Prices unchanged at $1.47 p can 
of 40 gts for surplus. Exchange price 2%c p qt. 
Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Feb 11 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





N Y,LE & West RR, 23, 367 670 174 
N Y Central, ives 158 642 
N Y, Ont & West, 299 — 
West Shore, S70 219 273 
NY, Sus and We 9,863 143 2 
Del, Lack & West, 32,720 417 _ 
N Y & Putnam, 5,48" — _ 
New Haven & H, 5,512 82 - 
H R “T” Co, 6,187 269 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,421 24 -— 
Long Island, 1,305 — 
N J Central, 1,898 26 _ 
Other sources, ® 4,650 _ _ 
Total receipts, 133, 2,347 1,091 
Daily average, 19,070 335 156 





The Outlook for Cider Prices. 





There is no immediate prospect of any ad- 
vance in cider and vinegar according to the 
general trend of testimony at the 11th annual 
meeting of the national cider and cider vine- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are the sim- 
lest, quickest and most effectual remedy for 
ronchitis, Asthma and Throat Diseases. 





The entire main line of the New York Central, 
from New York to Buffalo and Niagara Falls, is 
protected by the most perfect system of block 
signals in the world. 





Chas. Gammerdinger, Columbus, Ohiv, has a 
fine collection of fowls, over fifty varieties, and 

made a big display at ten large State shows last 
fall, winning over 2000 first and second premiums 
and many display premiums. See his advertise- 
ment in another column. 





The Empire State express—New York Central’s 
fastest train in the world—is a striking example 
of railway progress in the nineteenth century, 
and is only one of 12 great through trains that 
leave Grand Central Station each day—practically 
a train every hour. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





gar makers’ association held in Chicago early 
this month. Delegates agreed that while the 
apple crop was deficient everywhere and in 


many districts a complete failure, the propor- 
tion of cider vinegar was liberal and the pres- 
ent supply of vinegar stock probably larger 
than usual. Stocks of sweet cider were re- 
ported only moderate. E.L. Prussing of Chi- 
cago looks for lower prices unless the pro- 
spective apple crop the coming season should 
appear unfavorable during the early summer. 
He considers the supply of boiled cider unusu- 
ally large. 

In deliberating on the falling off in the de- 
mand for cider for domestic use, a remedy was 
proposed in the production of a choive article 
in which only sound appies are used and at- 
tendant good markets assured. SecC.C. Bell 
of Boonville, Mo, believes the average quality 
of apples in the west is deteriorating with no 
reafiy good crop in his state since °90, though 
the trees at present seem in promising condi- 
tion. Efforts were made toward securing a 
law in Illinois requiring the sale of pure cider 
vinegar only and the belief was expressed that 
such would result in a difference of 2c per gal 
in the entire product of the state. The state 
chemist of Wisconsin reported that out of 1200 
samples tested 43 per cent were not what the 
sellers claimed them to be. The law in that 
state requires 4 per cent acetic acid by weight 
and 2 per cent of solids. A law was favored 
built on the New York plan which would in- 
clude a standard strength of 4 to 44 per cent 
with no requirements amen to the amount 
of cider solids. L. R. Bryant of Princeton, Ill, 

ras elected president for ’95, and the associa- 
tion will meet in Chicago next-year. 








GRASS IS KING. 

Grass rules. It is the most valuable crop of 
America. Worth more than either corn or wheat. 
Luxurious meaduws are the farmers’ delight. A 

ositive way to get them, and the only oue we 
cnow, is to sow Salzer’s extra grass mixtures. 
Many of our farmer readers praise them and say 
they get 4to6tons of magnificent hay per acre 
from Salzer’s seeds. Over one hundred different 
kinds of grass, clover and fodder plant seeds are 
sold by Salzer. 

If You Will Cut This Out and Send It 
with 7c. postage to the John A. Salzer Seed Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., you will get a sample of Grass & 
Clover Mixture and their mammoth seed cata- 
jogue free. 


FREE 





16 varieties. 
BROS., 


Poultry book 40 pages, 
£1.00 for 13. DAVIS 
A ng N. J. 


| wi “DAISY”? Sprayer 


kills insects and curculio on trees, 
plants &c. and VES FRUIT. 
= Throws constant stream 50 feet. In use 10 
Ciyears. 150,000sold._ Send stamp for lates; 
Ts Recipes. Agents Wanted. Price $1.50 ex- 
press paid.W. M. Johnston & Co., Canton, 0. 


uses 


Box D, 
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HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is prepared by experienced pharma- 
cists, and, by reason of its peculiar combination, 
propertion and process it possesses peculiar cura- 
tive powers. It purifies, enriches and vitalizes 
the Mood, tonest the stomach and digestive or- 
gans and builds up the system. Hood’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has the largest sales in the world, and the labor- 
atory in which it is prepared is the largest build- 
ing on the face of the earth devoted exclusively 
to the proprietary medicine business. This tells, 
more convincingly than volumes of written argu- 
ments could do, that Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


CURES 


“My little boys had a terrible itching humor. I 
tried almost everything without good results un- 
til | was told by a lady friend to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilia. It cured them after using four bottles.” 
MRS. EFFIE J. DYEY, Box 482, Holliston, Mass. 





~ Hood’ s lood’s Pills a1 are re the | best after-dinner Pills, assist 
digestion, cure headache. 25c. 





NEW CATALOGUE £1895 


Printed igodom, The finest and best ae 
ever pu 7 

Laney cod dsccribed ol the mye} 

varieties of Poultry. Py I prices 


d E 
a an | aes, Fiane for Di 
raise a you can not afford 


tobe without it. Sent for 10c. in silver 
. or stamps. ddress, 
The J. W. ‘MILLER co. 


“gex no. 126, FREEPORT, ILt 








GUARANTEED 


absolutely self-regulating and == 
to hatch 90 per cent. of the fer- 
tile eggs. Self-regulating Brood 
Most pe machines, best materi: 
and workmanship. Prices reasonable. 
Send 4c for large d ‘itus cata] e, tes. 
timonials, etc. i a, Poultry 
& Eggs. Pall: wm... 

Peerless ne ag & ge my’ Co., « 






Quincy, TL 





FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL. We offer a full liné of the best 


TREES at —— Price. Write now for Catalogue 
ROS 


FLEMER & FELMLY, - ELLE, N. J. 


PLANTS, Etc. 








HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE COWS ? 





you every year. 


oe Baby. ” 


Branch Offices: 





If so a “ Baby’ Cream: Separator will earn its cost for 
Why continue an inferior system 
another year at so great a loss? Dairying isnow the 
only profitable feature of Agriculture. 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. 
need a Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 
Mall styles and capacities. Prices, $73. 
upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





Properly con- 
You 


atalogue. 


General Offices: 











ACME 


Variety 
of sizes 

















PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER, | 
Is adapted to all soils and ali work for which a Harrow is n 

Fiat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, jevel and 
while at the same time curved coulters cuitivate, lift —_ turn the 

entire surface of the soil. The backward slant 

ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the draft. 


Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron, 


smooth the poems 
of the coul- 


and therefore practically indestructible. 


EAPEST RIDING HARROW ON EARTH. 
cH about Che cams an an cotinasy One and upwards 
N. B.—I deliver free 
SE ENT ON TRIAL” » sesponsthte tarapem, to Se ——— E- AGENTS 


on board at distributing points. 









(Mention this 


wy sty iE A: NASH, So ‘Sole 


Mfr. MILLINGTON 1M. “ 
30 South Canal Street, CHICAGG e 
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NEW YORK. 


Prospective Highway Legislation. 





The most important measure from a rural 
point of view which has recently come up in 
the legislature is that introduced by Mr Arm- 
strong, creating a commission of highways. 
The bill provides that the governor appoint 
three commissioners, one to be a civil engineer 
and surveyor, no two to reside in the same 
judicial district, and but two of whom shall be 
members of the same political party. Such 
commissioners shall hold office three years at 
$3000 per year and expenses. They are to ex- 
amine and determine various plans of road 
construction adopted in different parts of the 
state and furnish information thereon; hold 
public meetings once a year in every county 
to arouse public sentiment, co-operate with 
highway commissioners and make an annual 
report to the legislature. When a county has 
appointed a county engineer, the supervisors 
may direct him to make a preliminary survey 
of any road running north and south or east 
and west. The supervisors shall cause such 
report to be published and send a copy to the 
highway commission, with a requisition for a 
survey of the road with a view to making it a 
part of the system of roads provided for. 

The commission with the’ co-operation of the 
county engineer shall cause the road to be sur- 
veyed. Such road shall be constructed, so far 
as possible, on the line of highways connecting 
populous centers. The maximum grade shall 
not exceed 5 ft in 100. Upon receipt of plans, 
supervisors shall have them published and call 
meetings in every town through which the 
road runs. The road may then be adopted. 
The state commissioners shall advertise for 
bids for completing the road and let the con- 
tract to the lowest bidder. The county engi. 
neer shall have general charge of construction. 
One-half the cost will be paid by the state, 35 
per cent by the county and 15 per cent by the 
towns and bonds may be issued by any of these. 
Completed roads shall be turned over to the 
county and kept in repair by the supervisors. 
Abutting owners are to pay a highway tax of 
1 per day. The building of roads may be en- 
forced upon a county when necessary. To 
carry out this proposed system the sum of 250,- 
000 is called for in the bill. In this connection 
the fact will be called to mind that the farm- 
ers’ institute meetings are driving at this sub- 
ject pretty hard and scarcely a meeting is held 
but develops some discussion on the important 
subject. Secretary Docharty of the state, agri- 
cultural society says that the question of good 
roads is a vexed one. The conditions here are 
not, by a long way, identical with those in 
Europe, despite the popular opinion that they 
are. The climate in Europe and its changes 
are by no means as severe as here. There is 
no difference of opinion as to the value of the 
proposed highways, and it is hoped that a 
reasonable solution will be reached. 

Other bills introduced in the assembly were 
by Mr Stevenson, amending the highway law 
relating to division and allotment of highways 
between towns; by Mr Higbee, authorizing 
boards of supervisors to pre-empt sources of 
water supply; by Mr Terry, amending the act 
for the incorporation of villages relating to the 
care of roads; by Mr Tuttle, amending the agri- 
cultural law relating to the destruction of 
trees; by Mr Ainsworth, empowering village 
trustees to contract for lighting. Mr Howe’s 
bill was passed providing that voters at town 
elections must have their names upon the last 
assessment rolls to entitle them to vote upon 
questions of money appropriations. In the 
senate a resolution was presented by Senator 
Childs asking the directors of the state experi- 
ment station at Geneva to render an account to 
the senate by Feb 15 of all money expended at 
that station during the past year. Senator 
Mullen’s bill, empowering the commissioner of 
agriculture to settle certain claims for viola- 


tion of the anti-oleo law, was advanced in com- 
mittee of the whole to third reading, and now 
only awaits final passage to receive the gov- 
ernor’s signature. 


THE FARMERS 


AMONG 





INSTITUTE DATES FOR COMING TWO WEEKS. 
Poughkeepsie, Feb 18-19 Cedarville, Fe’) 22-23 
Lowville, Feb 15-19 Syracuse farmers’, Feb 23 


Booneville, Feb 1920 Newport, Feb 25 26 
Fishkill, Feb 19-20 Riverhead, Feb 25-26 
Remsen, Feb 20 Fultonville, Feb 27-28 
Unadillla Forks, Feb 21 Jamaica, Feb 27-28 
Richtield Springs, Feb 2!-22 Mayfield, Mar 1-2 
Yorktown, Feb 21-22 Spring Valley, Mar 1-2 


Burdett, Schuyler Co 0, Feb 9—Owing to an 
abundance of snow and cold weather farmers 
have been able to secure good supplies of ice, 
wood and timber for lumber. Considerable 
hay and grain also being hauled although 
much of last year’s crop has been fed to stock. 
Andrew Morris is getting out logs for 
lumber to rebuild his barn in the spring. 








The Burdett union free school recently be- 
came so crowded that the authorities had to 
rent another building and hire an extra 


teacher. 

Dix, Schuyler Co Oo, Feb 9—L. L. Soule of 
this place conducted an experiment in potato 
growing last season, the result of which has 
caused him to question the value of phosphate 
as a fertilizer. He used an acre of gravelly 
loam from which clover had been cut the year 
before, He first gave the patch a heavy coat- 
ing of cow manure and then plowed twice, 
once early and again just before planting. He 
furrowed the ground with a plow making the 
rows 3ft apart and planting the potatoes at 
distances of 6in in the row. A liberal amount 
of phosphate was placed in the hills on one-half 
of the acre. but the potatoes came up and grew 
so uniformly that at no time during the season 
was it possible to distinguish which half of the 
patch had received the application of phos- 
phate. The growing season, especially the 
month of August, was exceptionally dry, and 
the acre of ground yielded but 88 bu. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co 0, Feb 9—James 
A. Wunderburg has quite a collection of In- 
dian prscen om | and pieces of other weapons 
used by the red man. These together witha 
stone they used for skinning buffalos and rude 
knives and drills were found on his farm. It 
is supposed that there was quite a large settle- 
ment in this section as evidence of that fact is 
still to be found. 

Floyd, Oneida Co 0, Feb 9—Plenty of snow 
and farmers improving it by drawing wood, 
logs, ice, ete. The Patrons of Industry in 
Camroden are growing rapidly, there now be- 
ing over 50 members. V. Gerow of Oris- 
kany is baling considerable hay for farmers of 
this locality. 

Greenwich, Washington Co Oo, Feb 9—James 
Kenyon having sold his farm disposed of his 
stock and farming implements at auction Feb 
5. Those in need of work horses availed 
themselves of the opportunity of purchasing at 
the horse sale held here last week.—Dr Gray 
has sold the McArthur farm to Martin Dunn 
for $5000. 

Jewett, Greene Co Q, Feb 9—Stock winter- 
ing well. Butter a drug in the market.—— 
Several farmers feeding cracked wheat and 
cottonseed meal. This town is to vote on 
changing its manner of working roads at the 
next election. 


Lexington, Greene Co a, Feb 9—The Hayden 
horse company has assessed its members over 
$13 each to meet last year’s expenses. They 
are also paying up the first note installment. 
Their horse cost the company 2800. Farmers 
hauling wood and manure and drawing logs to 
the new sawmill. The work on Mr Travis’ 
new steam mill is being pushed and a large 
number of logs have been placed on the 
grounds. Stock looking much better than 
usual at this season of the year. Hay plenty 
but disappearing rapidly. 

Liverpool, Onondaga Co oO, Feb 9—The ice 
crop is good and Syracuse is getting an abun- 
dant supply. The willow industry of Liver- 
pool has received a hard biow. An insect has 
destroyed hundreds of acres of the growing 
plants and seems to baffle all attempts made to 
check its ravages. The industry has grown to 
huge proportions, every family having its little 
shop for manufacturing. Between $10,000 and 
12,000 are brought into town monthly for bas- 
kets. The industry has been paying to farm- 
ers but the little pest promises to reduce the 
profits. Hay and straw adrug onthe mar- 
ket. Electricity is taking the place of horses 
onthe street car lines. Everything farmers 
buy is cheap but cheap production means low 
wages. 

Marcy, Oneida Co oO, Feb %—Ice harvest 
about over.—A. H. Weaver will build a new 
silo and J. O. Gaymonds a cow barn and silo 
in the spring. Plenty of hay and stock looks 



































fine. Western horses have been selling at 


$40 to 80. 


New Hackensack, Dutchess Co ag, Feb 7— 
The milk question is interesting farmers here. 
Mr June calculates to build a creamery at 
Van Wyck’s onthe P R & N E railroad in a 
short time, and it is probable that there will 
be a good supply of milk, as Mr Lowe has clos- 
ed his receiver on Fishkill Plain. <A _ party 
from Newburg agitated the matter of open- 
ing a receiver at Sprout Creek but abandoned 
it after canvassing the territory. Charles 
Haight has decided to bottle his milk and 
retailit in the village of Wappingers Falls. 
Patrons at Diddell’s Station have abandon- 
ed the hope of seeing a new depot built there 
this winter. 

Somers, Westchester Co a, Feb 9—John M. 
Tompkins, aged 80, died at his residence near 
Baldwin’s Place Jan 31 and Harvey Voris, the 
owner of a large farm and mill, died Feb 3 at 
the advanced age of 71. Few men live and die 
so universally respected as did these two well- 
known citizens. Mrs W. Hynard is the re- 
cipient of a neat writing desk as a premium 














for a club of subscribers to THE AGRICULTUR- 
IST. Farmers have but little to sell but 
milk and the profit on that is small. The 





few apples left are being picked up by dealers, 
but they have rotted so badly that the price is 





but little better than last fall. The advance 
in insurance rates is hard on the farmers and 
does not seem necessary. The result is the 


formation of numerous local companies that 
furnish insurance at cost. 


Salem, Washington Co o, Feb 9—Potatoes 
are the money crop here and the market has 
been very steady since early in the fall. A 
large amount of western corn being fed in this 
section, mostly to sheep and lambs. Many 
will feed their sheep on grain and roots until 
spring, when the animals will be shorn and 
shipped to Boston or New York. The wool 
business is very flat at present.——Stock gen- 
erally in good condition, much of it being bet- 
ter sheltered than a few years ago. 

West Albany’s Revived ‘Horse Market —The 
horse market which has been established at 
West Albany began business recently, and 
while the opening sales were attended by se- 
vere weather, the number of horsemen present 
was between 500 and 600. About 400 horses 
were disposed of, the highest price realized be- 
ing $410 for a pair of gray coachers. Twelve 
dealers from Indiana, Michigan and Canada 
are at present located in these yards, which 
promise to become active under the energetic 
management which has takenhold. This firm, 
Messrs Fiss & Doerr, has also contracted to 
feed all the cattle, sheep and swine which pass 
through West Albany every week. 


A Good Institute at Owego—The farmers of 
Tioga county assembled in the court house at 
Owego Jan 26 for the purpose of holding their 
annual institute. The meeting was called to 
order by H. M. Tilbury, chairman of the Tioga 
Co dairymen’s association. E. VanAlstyne of 
Kinderhook, one of the state speakers, spoke 
of the erroneous impression that farmers liv- 
ing near New York city obtain better 
prices for milk than those living in this 
no of the state. More net dollars go into 

Tioga county farmers’ pockets than in the 
pockets of those living near New York. When 
milk is sold direct farmers frequently lose the 
price of three or four months’ milk through 
the worthlessness of dealers whom they be- 
lieved responsible. In his address on com- 
mercial fertilizers, which he illustrated by the 
use of blackboard and chalk, he condemned 
the waste of manure on the farm. C. F. Giles 
of Apalachin read a paper on the possibilities 
of the soil. As the result of thorough cultiva- 
tion he cited the case of some Long Island 
farmers, one of whom produced 150 bbls of 
cauliflower from an acre of land and sold it 
for $470. A. Massachusetts man produced 
1163 bu of onions on a measured acre, and 
in the great potato contest of 1889, 745 bu were 
produced on one acre at a profit of $230, the 
first prize being awarded for the phenomenal 
yield of 8474 bu. In another prize contest, the 
same year, a Penn Yan farmer raised 10314 bu, 
beating all previous records. The average 
yield in the U S last season was 68 bu per acre. 
In illustration of the profit of intensive farm- 
ing Mr Giles instanced strawberry culture on 
Spring Brook farm at Apalachin where at 
present three or more acres are annually 
grown, producing each season from 15,000 to 
20,000 qts, which find remunerative markets in 
nearby cities and towns. The largest crop 
ever produced at this farm was in 1886, 
when 21,500 qts were taken from 24 acres and 
sold on a contract at 9c per qt, or 1925. Mr 











Giles described the method of preparing the 
soil to produce this result. The cost of fertiliz- 
ation was 62 an acre. As soon as the _ berry 
crop is gathered the same land is immediately 
reset with ceiery, thus producing two special 
crops the same season from the same soil. 
The gross cash receipts from an acre would be 
6000 qts of berries at 9c, amounting to 540, and 
15,000 celery at 2c,amounting to 300, a total of 840. 


An informal discussion of fertilizers fol- 
lowed, in which Mr Nixon spoke at some 
length. Among other things he expressed 
his belief that by buying a farm at its 
actual value and cultivating it properly, it 
could be paid for in less than five years. 


The best way is to buy a depleted farm and 
bring it up by adding to the fertility of the 


soil. Inthe afternoon, I. P. Roberts, professor 
of agriculture in Cornell university, 
spoke on (the productivity of the soil, 
and Dr C. D. Smead of Logan delivered 
his address on tuberculosis in _ cattle, 


the same he had previously delivered before 
the state dairymen’s association. These ad- 
dresses, with the answering of questions from 
the question box, consumed the entire after- 
noon. In the evening Prof L. O. Wiswell read 
a paper on some products of the farm, and Mr 
Van Alstyne talked about the care and man- 
agement of an apple orchard. 


State Fair to Occur Later Than’ Usual—At 
the recent meeting of the agricultural society, 
D. G. Howard Davison of Millbrook was ap- 
pointed a committee of one to correspond with 
the secretaries of the various western agricul- 
tural societies, with the idea of joining that 
circuit for the forthcoming fall exhibitions. 
As a result the society has determined to join 
the circuit and its dates have been fixed for 
Aug 25 to 31. This brings the fair considera- 
bly earlier than usual and wiil interfere with 
a iarge fruit exhibit among other things, but 
as an offset itis argued that this arrangement 
will bring to the exhibition many western ex- 
hibitors who would not otherwise come into 
this state. It will be interesting to watch the 
result of this departure from established lines. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Brookhaven, Feb 11—The Long Island rail- 
road company are building an extension from 
Port Jefferson to Wading River, a distance of 
12 miles. Some farmers are grading with 
teams. This road will be a great help to 
farmers inthis section in the way of shipping 
farm produce. They will no longer have to 
haul their truck to Port Jefferson, a distance of 
eight or nine miles. The road passes through 
the villages of Mt Sinai, Miller Place and Rocky 
Point. 

Orient, Feb 9—G. W. Halleck & Son of this 
county Freport having raised the following 
amounts of fruit, vegetables and grain on their 
68-acre farm the past year; Strawberries 9300 
qts, early potatoes 4500 bu, early cabbage 4200 
bbls, onions from sets 2350 bu, onions from seed 
6000 bu, late potatoes, 1800 bu, carrots 16,000 bu, 
squashes 530 bbls, Brussels sprouts 200 bu,onion 
sets 150 bu, onion seed 125 lbs, carrot seed 75 
lbs, corn in ear 1000 bu, Hungarian hay 4 tons. 
Besides all this they have 275,000 cabbage 
plants which they are carrying over for setting 
the coming spring. 


MARYLAND. 


Prince George Farmers’ Good Institute—The 
farmers’ institute of Prince George’s Co was 
held in the Beltsville grange hall Feb 6. 
About 300 were present and the following 
granges represented: |Eureka, Liberty Grove 
and Brighton of Montgomery Co, besides 
those from Frederick, Anne Arundel and How- 
ard counties. John Miller of Eureka grange 
delivered a practical address on gardening for 
profit, telling what to plant, how to plant and 
how to sell in order to realize profit. Prof H. 
C. Hallowell read a paper entitled hygienics 


on the farm. An able paper on better hy- 
gienic. and social surroundings for country 
children was given by Mrs E. A. 
Robinson of the Baltimore W C T U. 
Dr W. H. Wiley spoke on the chemical 
and physical relations ofthe soil to surface 


erosion, stating that surface washing was large- 
ly due to deficient porosity of the soil. The 
absorbent power of the soil can be increased 
by the application of lime, by increasing the 
quantity of humus, by proper underdrainage, 
and the cultivation of such grain, grass and 
forage plants as will hold the particles in 
place.s, Judge Edward Stake spoke of the pos- 
sibilities of progressive, modern meth- 
ods of farming, especially where § sci- 
entific deductions are practically applied 
by the reading, thinking farmer. Prof 
R. H. Miller, director of the state experi- 
ment station, advocated the more extensive 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





use of lime and spoke of the work of the sta- 
tion in improving wheat. Prof W. T. L. Talia- 
ferro spoke on agricultural education, the need 
of special training and of the growing demand 
for the services of trained agricultural experts. 
R: W. Silvester, president of Maryland agri- 
cultural college, offered a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted, requesting the legisla- 
ture to appropriate $2400 to be equally divided 
among the 24 counties, for the purpose of aid- 
ing farmers in each to hold annual institutes. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Chatham, Morris Co 4, Feb 9—Very cold 
weather ,and the ice crop mostly secured.— 
F, M. Budd is building a carriage house and 
making other improvements. He has a fine 
dairy of 37 head and makes farming pay. 
[saac W. Crane has put in a boiler whereby 
he runs an engine for farm work and heats 
water for house use and for stock. A. His 
Phelps, general agent for THE AGRICULTURIST, 
has been canvassing the town. 


Jersey’s Show of Potatoes—During the ses- 


sions of the state agricultural board meeting 
recently held at Trenton there were on exhibi- 
tion 48 samples of potatoes grown from seed 
obtained at the World’s fair. F. F. Baker de- 
scribed the modes of culture and gave the 
comparative results in yield and quality. 
Among the early varieties he recommends 
Cream City, Early Northern, Early Hebron, 
Clay Rose, Victor Rose, Early MeMorris and 
Early Rose. His second choice varieties, early 
and late, are Signal, Late Puritan, Lippincott, 
tural New Yorker No 2 and Mammoth Pearl. 
The committee on exhibits designated Ameri- 
can Wonder, Governor Rusk, Mammoth and 
Early McMorris as worthy of special mention. 
Mr Baker reported that he finds it entirely 
possible to prevent scab by soaking his seed 
potatoes 10 or 12 hours in a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate. He uses 54 ozto 15 gals of 
water, first putting the corrosive sublimate 
into 2 gals of boiling water, and, when well 
dissolved, adding the remaining 13 gal. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Chatham, Tioga Co O—Stock wintering well. 
—tThere is strong talk of starting a starch 
factory at Westfield. Over 20,000 bu of pota- 
toes were raised the past season within 20 
miles of that place. D. T. Tremain is 
purchasing some choice varieties of potatoes 
and preparing to make potatoes a special crop. 
Taxes $1.70 on each 100 assessed valuation. 
——Farmers are buying up cows. They pre- 
fer dairying to selling hay. Many talk of 
yrocuring separators for the coming season. P. 
WV. King is raising rabbits and hares for table 
use. He says they cost less than pork. 

Fairplain, Erie Co 0, Feb 9—A large crop of 
ice has been stored. Farmers utilizing the 
snow to draw manure, the most of them spread- 
ing as they unload.———More interest centers in 
potato growing than usual. Potatoes seem to 
be plenty and sell at a fair price. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co o—The state- 
ment recently made concerning the placing of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in the city library 
here was a.mistake.: Instead we should have 
said that this journal now visits the reading 
room of the library belonging to Keystone 
academy, which, by the way, is rapidly mak- 
ing areputation as a first-class, reliable insti- 
tution of learning. 





A Thriving Educational Institution—An in- 
spection of the latest annual catalog of the 
Pennsylvania state coilege located at State 
College, Center Co, shows that there are at 


present 310 students in attendance and that 
the members of the corps of instructors num- 
ber 43. Couries of study are offered along 
technical lines in agriculture, biology, chem- 
istry, civil engineering, electrical engineering, 
mathematics, mechanical engneering, mining 
engineering, physics, general science and Latin 
science. The facilities and equipment for 
teaching studies embraced in these courses are 
ample and strictly modern. Being endowed 
by the national and state governments, tuition 
is offered free. 

A Good Institute-—-Franklin Co farmers re- 
cently held a successful institute at Marion 
under the auspices of the farmers’ association 
of this county and the state board of agricul- 


ture. They were in session but one day, and 
the attendance at each of the three sessions 
was encouraging. Senator N. B. Critchfield 


of Somerset Co, a member of the state board 
of agriculture and a practical dairyman, ad- 
dressed the meeting on farm dairying, advis- 
ing quarters for animals which shall af- 
ford ample protection from cold and ex- 
posure to sunshine. In speaking of churning 
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he gave 63 to 65 degrees as the proper tempera- 
ture for cream in winter and 53 to 56 in sume 
mer. At the afternoon session he talked on 
potato culture. He thinks clover sod without 
manure is the best kind of ground for pota- 
toes. He advised planting not more than 4 in 
deep and beginning cultivation before the 
plants come up. Gabriel Heister of Hamburg, 
also a member of the state board, devoted con- 
siderable time to different methods of farm- 
ing. He also speke on raising fruit for profit 
and advised making a specialty of one kind of 
fruit and giving strict attention to it alone. 
At the evening session he explained the use of 
spray pumps and thought every farmer ought 
to spray his orchard at least two or three times 
year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Fairfield—Farmers busy with wood piles 
and ice-houses. David R. Brown is gradu- 
ally recovering from his severe illness.——S. 
E. Lobdell has taken the agency for the Na- 
tional fertilizers. Several very mild cases of 
scarlet fever reported. Prices of farm prod- 
uce continue low. Hay $12 to 16, rye straw 12, 
potatoes 65c, eggs 30c, onions red and yellow1 
to 2.50, white 6 to 8 per bbl. 

The Sum Wanted Is $6000—The state agri- 
cultural society, which finds itself unable to 
pay the premiums awarded at the last state 
fair, has asked the legislature for an appropri- 
ation of $6000. About 3500 of this is needed 
for paying premiums and the remainder for 
relieving the society of indebtedness incurred 
the previous year. The committee on agricul- 
ture in the legislature recently gave the mat- 
tera hearing and the evidence obtained re- 
garding the management of the exhibition 
would indicate that the bil! will not be consid- 
ered favorably. The society is anxious to pay 
its premiums in order that it may claim the 
2500 which it annually receives from the state 
so long as it pays its premiums in full. 














The Income Tax Officials Retreat.—A loud pro- 
test has goneup against that scheme to rob the 
farmers by subjecting the gross receipts of co-op- 
erative creameries to the income tax of 2 per cent. 
After having had the matter explained to him 
in detail, the collector’s reply is that “the in- 
come from the butter belongs to the farmer, 
and is something that the co-operative creamery 
corporations have nothing to do with.” Of 
course this is the only just solution of the matter, 
but it is easy to see what an immense amount of 
annoyance an ignorant collector of the income 
tax might have caused our creameries but for our 
prompt exposure of the idiotic decision which has 
just been reversed. Hon G. W. Wilson, acting 
commissioner of internal revenue at Washington, 
takes a more searching view, and says the de- 
ductions allowable besides all expenses include 
the “actual cash valve at thé factory of the cream 
at the time the same was furnished.” This value 
is of course what the creamery is able to pay, so 
we think no co operative creamery or cheese fac- 
tory will pay any income tax. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
ou this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser: 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 








AVING two individually good Jersey Bulls with superior pedi- 
gree, will sell Pedro Hugo or exchange for female as good as 


Bull. Send for particulars. Sire Lorne, Dam by Pedro, gentle and 
sound. HENRY O. SILKMAN, Maplewood, Wayne Co., Penn- 
sylvania. 








7 OUR Name and Address please. Price list. The best pure 
Seed Potatoes. Fruit Trees. Plants. First class. Ten extra 
Grapevines, bearing age, assorted $1.00. MYRTLETREE FRUIT 
FARM, Saint Paris, Ohio. 
500 Lbs. yellow Strasburg onion seed grown from selected 
o bulbs, also 300 bus. yellow Strasburg setts. Write for 
samples and prices. JOHN REPP, Glassboro, N. J. 


BAe LANGSHANS are great layers, handsome, uiet os 1 
will sell a few eggs, one dollar perdozen. J. W. BARTLETT, 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 








Fee SALE or exchange, Level Tread Horse Power. Will pay 
* cash for red clover seed. ALBERT WILLIAMS, Everett, Pa. 











1 TRAWBERRY, Raspberry and Black berry plants, also berry 
boxes. FRANK YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 


RIZE Bronze Turkeys for sale—DEMILL & MATHEWS, Fair 
Ground P. ., L. I. 
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Hop Growing in British Columbia. 


Efforts are being made to stimulate hop cul- 
ture in British Columbia in competition with 
Washington and Oregon, but at present prices 
these are unlikely to avail much. The total 
product of the province last year was mostly 
of second quality, British Columbia growers 
careful as they 


being by no means as 

shouid be, and wiil not, in the opinion of 
leading authorities, exceed 500 bales. A 
rather larger hop acreage is anticipated 
for ‘9%, but it is not expected that 
the 500 bales will be increased beyond 
750 or 800 at the most. British Colum- 
bia cultivators can make no profit asa ru.e 


with home prices at less than 10c per lb and i 
believe Iam right in saying that the provin- 
cial growers have this year averaged rather 
less than Sc. It is all a matter of demand and 
price, for hops grow luxuriantly here and are 
of tine aroma and quality. Their culture, 
however, invites a constant struggie with the 
aphis and cultivators seldom engage in this as 
energetically as necessity demands.—[N. C. 


Schon. 
— 


Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

LIVERPOOL (Onondays), Feb 9--Hops are all 
sold in Onondaga Co at 7 to 8c. Few are raised in 
this county. Urving Terry has plowed up his hops 
and sold his farm. Mr Black reduces his acreage 
nearly one-half. It does not seem possible for 
hops to bring over 10c before "97 as I know brew- 
ers who are buying hops to carry them far into 
96. If this winter was open I should look for a 
crop failure, a lousy and imperfect hop but as the 
winter is severe there comes with it an absolute 
eertainty of great crops and cheap products. 
Hop growers try to make themselves believe that 
the brewer adulterates to a great extent. Ido 
not believe it. A personal friend of mine, a 
brewer in Syracuse, tells me that he uses more 
hops than ever before, that to produce the best 
results in a fine: flavor it will not do to extract 
the full value of the hop, for the result will not 
do in the accomplishment of an extra class and 


yrade of beers. But under the new system of 
wewing lager beer there is not the need of as 
many hops as in the days of our fathers. Mr 


Lock of Waterville, who at one time picked 100 
acres of hops here, has not an acre left, his yards 
being all plowed up.—[F. M. " 
NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 
GREEN RIVER (King), Wash, Feb 7—The condi- 
tion continues sluggish as at picking time. Very 
few crops are being held in this vicinity, having 
xreviously been sold under contract for 6 to Te. 
leury Osborn and B. W. Inglis are consigning 
their growths to New York city. They have sever- 
al times before consigned and the result has al- 
ways been disappointing. Owing to the low 
prices realized, several growers are losing their 
Places under foreclosure. 
SS 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Feb 12—The hop market in common 
with other lines of trade suffered from the severe 
storms of last week and fur afew days the trade 
was almost ata standstill. Earlier in the week 
sales were reported to local brewers and some 
export business was done, the whole being about 
sufficient to maintain prices on the former basis. 
Pacific coast hops have sold at l0e and when very 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Fertilizers at wholesale, direct to farmers, is 
the specialty of the Eastern Farm Supply Associa- 
tion of Montelair, N. J., and Metealf, Mass., who 
handle the celebrated Carteret bone fertilizers, 
and high grade ammoniated superphosphates. 

&6.00 to California is the price of one double 
berth in tourist sleeping car from Chicago. 
This is on the famous “Phillips-Rock Island Tour- 
ist Excursions,” and cars run through from Chica- 
go, without change, on fast train, leaving Chicago 
every Tuesday and Thursday. Write for map and 
full particulars to John Sebastian, G. P. A. 
Chicago. 


’ 


A copy of the “Illustrated Catalogue, *New York 
Central’s books and etchings, will be sent free. 
postpaid, to any address in the world, on receipt 
of two 2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


A great many books have been written on farm 
topics, but Prof. Thos. Shaw’s new work on grasses 
and clovers, field roots, forage and fodder crops 
seems to be the most valuable contribution that 
has yet appeared on those subjects. It tells what 
crops ure best for certain soils and latitudes, how 
to prepare the ground for the seed, how to sow 
the seed, how to care for the crop, how to harvest 
and how to feed it. This book is given away by 





the Northrup, Braslan, Goodwin Co., Seedsmen of 
Minneapolis, Minn., as a premium for orders for 
vegetable seeds to the amount of $3.00, or for field 
or grass seeds to the amonut of $6.00. Their cata- 
logue, which will give further particulars and in- 
formation, is mailed free to applicants who men- 
tion this paper. 








choice will bring a shade more. The sales are re- 

»yrted on the coast at about the same range. ‘The 
tnglish market shows a slight improvement on 
choice grades, but second-class and inferior qual- 
ities are wholly neglected. Pending develop- 
ment we quote former prices. 


QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Feb6 Feb 8 Feb ll 

State N Y crop °% choice, ll ll il 
“ “ “ “med to prime, 8@10 @10 8@10 
sa 8 . 42 bat 3@7 6@7 
“ “ 993 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
* « “ “com to prime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
as “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific "4 choice, 1 il ll 
” * med to prime, 8@10 8@10 8@10 
"98 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 

“ “ com to prime, 345@5 44 334@5*5 3%4@544 
Bavarian, new, 2Ra26 22@ 26 Ber 
Bohemian - 23@25 23@ 28 2328 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 ly@21 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 


Past Corweek Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept 1, 94, last y’r 
Domestic receipts, 5,097 2,678 122,255 105,476 
Exports to Europe, 2,726 1,128 53,537 53,297 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 318 32 5,267 1,038 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 


LONDON, Feb 11. By Cable to American Agricul- 
turist—There is much depression in the hop mar- 
ket this week as severe winter weather has near- 
ly stopped business.—_[Thomas Barker & Son. 

LONDON, Feb 1. By Maii—The market has not 
been so active for medinm quality hops as it was 
last week, but for bright colored samples the de- 
mand has continued strong and values well main- 
tained. There is litile offered in strictly choice 
Goldings, these having been practically cleared 
off, and the few growers who still hold are not ap- 
parently inclined to sell for the present, at any 
rate not at current prices. Low and discolored 
hops met with little attention and prices are 
nominally unchanged at 64% to 8l4c plb. Brewers 
now ask tor the finest qualities and these when 
offered sell at full prices. There is no difficulty to 
dispose of choice Californias and previous quota- 
tions are fully maintained. Other kinds of Pa- 
cifics also get a fair amount of attention but the 
second-rate States offered are neglected, their 
quality not being good enough to suit the brew- 
ers. 

NUREMBERG, Feb1. By Mail—The market has 
a firm tendency and prices are somewhat im prov- 
ed especially for good sorts. During the past 
week there was much buying for export purposes 
especially for England and prices ranged at 9@ 
1244c. In Saaz (Bohemia) the tendency is firm and 
yrices range at 382a35c. In Alost (Belgium) trade 
lively at 9tgal0e and contracts on 79% hops are be- 
ing made at llal2e. In Posen (Prussian Poland) 
the market is improving and prices are higher 
although transactions are not of* great impor- 
tance. To-day’s quotations at Nuremberg are as 
follows: Market hops 10!,a17¢, mountain hops 17a 
194ec, Aischgrund 10a18¢, Spalt 18a22!,¢, Haller- 
tau 131¢2201,¢, Wurttemberg 14a20e, Badish 14a2le, 
Polish 13a20c, Altmark Yall‘,c. 





THE HOP CROP AND MARKET 


Dr. PIERCE’S 


PLEASANT ——m. 


PELLETS 


= CURES 


SICK HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
CONSTIPATIO?’, 
INDIGESTION, 
DYSPEPSIA, 
POOR APPETITE, 


and all derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 
Of all druggists. 


ONCE USED_—————_. 
ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 


YOUNG SPIRITS, 


a vigorous body and us 
robust strength fol- 
low good health. 
But all fail when the 
vital powers are 
weakened. Nervous 
debility and loss of 
manly power result 
from bad habits, con- 
tracted by the young 
through ignorance 
of their ruinous con- 
sequences. Low 
spirits, melancholia, 
impaired memory, 
morose or irritable 
temper, fear of impending calamity and a 
thousand and one derangements of body 
and mind, result from such pernicious prac- 
tices. All these are permanently cured by 
improved methods of treatment without the 
patient leaving home. , 

A medical treatise written in plain but 
chaste language, treating of the nature, 
symptoms and curability of such diseases, 
sent securely sealed in a plain envelope, on 
receipt of this notice, with rocents in stamps, 
for postage. Address, WORLD’s DISPEN- 
SARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 



































that the cost of fertilizers 
must come down to meet the 


We Recognize the Fact 


i arin produe 


"THE CARTERET BONE FERTILIZERS 


Are made of hich grade materials, at the largest and most 
complete factory in the trade, and represent an experi- 
ence of forty years. By reducing expenses and profits, 
and shipping directly to the consumer, we offer retail 
py = at wholesale rates. For prices, analyses, &c.. 
4aress 


EASTERN FARM SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


BLOOMINGTON (PHOENTX) NURS 
600 ACRES. 13 GREENHOUSES. 


TREES a> PLANTS 


We offer a large and fine stockof every description of 
it and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
ines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, Fruit and 
Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced catalogue mailed 
free. Established in 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY,?- oe 1215, 





EGGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 
Of all leading varieties. I show my birds an- 
nually at the leading 

Poultry Shows and State Fairs. 
Send 2c stamp for 20 page catalogue, giving 
remedies and cures for all diseases. 

JOE A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 








Bue’rs to Sidney Tuttle & Co., eomington, TIL 
And Straw Presses. CHAMPION. 
Best made. Steam, Horse and 


HandPower. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


HAY 








Blooded Seeds 


are just as important as blooded stock —and it is our busi- 
ness to produce them — blooded seeds for practical farmers. 

We are the largest growers of Strictly Farm Seeds in 
the world, and have attained that position, not through 
accident or extensive advertising — hunting up a new crop 
ot customers each year—but by sending our customers a 
better article than they expect. 

For Potatoes, Corn, Oats, Beans and Buckwheat, our 
seeds are the standard. Better get our Catalogue before 


you order your seed. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., 





Honeoye Falls, New York. 














THE 


Connecticut Valley Growers’ Exchange. 


tobac- 
follow- 
lo be 


At the meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
co growers’ exchange held last week, the 
ing articles of incorporation were adopted, 
filed with the secretary of state. 

Know all men by these resents; that we, the 
subseribers, do hereby associate ourselves as a 
body politic and corporate, pursuant to the stat- 
ute laws of the state of Connecticut, regulating 
the formation and organization of corporations 
without capital stock, and the following are our 
articles of association : 


Art I. The name of.said corporation shall be 
the Connecticut Valley tobacco growers’ ex- 
change. 

Art Il. The purposes for which said corpora- 


tion is formed are the following, to wit: To keep 
its members informed of the condition of the leaf 
tobaceo trade and market, to regulate and con- 
trol the prices of leaf tobacco in the market in 
such way as to best advance the interests of its 
members, so far as is legitimate and possible, and 
to dispose of, or assist its members to dispose of, 
the leaf tobacco grown or owned by them or any 
of them in such manner and by such means as 
shall be deemed advisable. 


Art Ili. The statute laws of the state of Con- 
necticut relating to corporations without capital 
stock are hereby particularly referred to and 


made a part of these articles and the corporation 
hereby organized and established under and pur- 
suant to said statute laws shall have all powers 
and proceed according to the regulations de- 
scribed and specified therein. 

Art IV. The said corporation is located in the 
town of Windsor, county of Hartford, and state 
of Connecticut. 

The petitioners 
Phelps, George W. 
Fisk and others. 

The by-laws also proyide for a president, two 
vice-presidents, one of whom shall be a resident 
of Massachusetts, secretary, treasurer and seven 
directors, two of whom shall reside in Massachu- 
setts. Any person engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco is eligible to membership. The initiation 
fee is 25ec and annual dues are $1. The duties of 
the officers are fully set forth and vacancies are 
provided for. The directors are empowered to 
appoint committees to assist in the management 
of the affairs of the corporation, to remove any 
officer and fill vacancies, also to call special 
meetings. The president shall appoint three per- 
sons, not members of the board of directors, to 
audit the accounts. The annual meetings for 
election of officers and transaction of business 
shall be held at Windsor the third Tuesday of 
January each year. The annual meeting of the 
directors shall be held annually at Windsor on 
the day prior to the annual meeting of the cor- 
poration. Special meetings of the directors shall 
be held whenever the business of the corporation 
shall require it. The secretary shall collect all 
dues and hand all moneys over to the treasurer. 
Bonds are required of both efficers. 


are Jerome E. Fuller, Clinton 
Barnes, J. H. Pierce, George D. 





NEW YORK. 


MERIDIAN (Cayuga)—Gans Bros & Rosenthal are 
in the market for ’% leaf and have bought crops 
of the following growers: George Austin, D. 
Lynch, Tabor & Wise, E. Hickok at 9c assorted; 
U. Everts, L. Stackpoole, A. White at 9c, J. Robin- 
son at 9 and 74c, P. Horrigan at 844c. Five dealers 
are buying in the bundle and assorting. 

BALDWINSVILLE—The leaf market has shown 
some activity due toa good inquiry for ’92 leaf. 
The market is strong for choice ’92 goods but the 
stovk scarce. Some ’93 leaf has been sold at 3 to 
6e with higher figures for the best lots. Thesales 
ef 94 are few and far between. The consensus of 
opinion is that the crop is an excellent one. Sales 
of ’°92 and °93 forthe past few days amount to 
about 1000 boxes. The acreage of ’95is likely to 
be cut below that of last year. 

IN THE CHEMUNG VALLEY—Mott Miller effected 
a number of sales last week but at pt. A large 
tobacco shed at Painted Post containing 18 tons of 
tobacco were destroyed by fire last week; loss 
over $4000, fully insured. 

At New York City. 

Some movement is reported of domestic leaf 
during the past 10days. The sale of nearly 1000 cs 
of Wisconsin leaf was recently reported; last 
week another large sale was made which will 
about clean up the 1892 tobacco from that state. 
Some demand has been noted for ’93 Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania broad leaf while Connecticut 
Havana wrappers of goed quality continue in 
strong demand at good prices. The Sumatra mar- 
ket has witnessed no especial movement. In Ha- 
vana leaf, several important sales were made to 
city and out-of-town manufacturers. Buying in 
Cuba has been active in all grades of fine leaf 
and without a sudden stop is made a high grade 
leaf will be hard to obtain except at fancy prices 
brought about by the skillful manipulation of the 
crop by buyers. The effect of the auction sale 


movement has been such that dealers are more 
willing to divulge sales of New England leaf. A 


few sales at high prices were given to the public 
last week; New England growers are pleased to 
know their leaf is bringing from 25 to 60c among 
city buyers and hope such sales will continue to 


be given to the public. Should such prices be 

paid by buyers while riding, growers would feel 

less ardent over the auction sale pian. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Business continues dull and 


weather interfered 
an impossibility. 
but at about prices 


life. The severe 
with buying and riding was 
Some sales have been made, 
quoted last week. Some buyers from New York 
are looking cased goods over, but had failed to 
find the leaf wanted up to the opening of this 
week. They will probably invest more or less 
heavily when desirable leaf appears 


without 














TOBACCO CROP AND 


net Creamer. I think they 
as can be made. 





trace of butter fat. The butter made from 
grain and flavor. 
the Cooley Cabinet. 


cleaned and eared for. 


Creamers, and prefer the Creamcrs to the Separator. 
Erie, Pa., Nov. 5, 1894. 
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the 


MARKET 


Gravity Methods of Raising 


A PERFECT SKIMMER. 


I have a 6-can, a 4can anda 3-can Cooley Cabi- 
y are as perfect a Creamer 
I have my temperature at 40° 
when I strain the milk in, and 1 can get every bit 
of cream in 4 hours, testing by the Babcock Tester, 
as I have tried it repeatedly and could not geta 
cream has 
I have seen a good many Creamers, 

It separates all the cream perfectly , and is easily 


I have tried_the Centrifugal Cream Separators in competition with my Cooley 


Cc. H. WALBRIDGE. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet giving full description and details and hundreds of cccttinentete. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
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THE COOLEY CREAMER 


Continues to Lead the World in all the 


Cream. : 
; 
t 


no rival for 
but none to beat 













Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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THE “TIP TOP” = 


CORN PLANTER § 


has all the latest 


improve- 
ments, including Check | 
Rower, Drill and Fertilizer. H 
It does excellent work, is very | 
neat and strong; all steel and € 
iron. Purchasers always like 

it. Send for full description. wv 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO.. | 
Sterling, Ill. v 


We have Branch Houses well located. | 
Mention this paper. 


(ARRERRAAREE SE | 
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THE HUMANE BIT 





Treat the Family Pet to one. ‘ 
ROBERT BONNER Says: : 


“I am using your bits at my farm, and it afford: 
to say that I never used any bit that works so satisfactorily 


me great pleasure 
on all 
kinds of horses. It has only to become known in order to come into 


general use. 
Price_Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 


They will control the most vicious horse without punishment. 
Every Bit Tested and Warranted All stoke. Forged. Th 
strongest bit made. Promotes speed, gives confide nee. Sure cure 
for pullers, check fighters and tongue lollers. 

Stop using the cruel over-draw bit and check your horse 
the chin. 

Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, 
H. D. McKinney, and one thousand great horsemen. 


from 


Frank Starr, 
Beware of 





infringements. Don’t miss this chance. Address 
HUMANE BIT CO., 375 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Farmer Miles’ School 





Of Equine Surgery and Ridg- 
S33 ling castration opens April 3d. 
—->=— For terms and _ particulars 
write him at Charleston, Illinois. 


wy Invincible Hatcher, 











PLANT BOXES $2;5° 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 
4-inch cube, 4}¢-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 

BERRY CRATES 

and CRAPE BASKETS. 


con? for rice list. Address 
HIN NKLEY ©0., Benton Harbor, Mieh- 





ENTIRELY NEW. 
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Plowing and Harrowing can. be done at one opera- 
tion with CLARK’S CUTAWAY 


REVOLVINC PLOW. 


It produces a Perfect Seed Bed. Send for Special 
Circular. Agents wanted in every county. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 
Higganum, Conn. Now York Office, 18 Cliff Street. 


EGGS «0 FOWLS 


FOR SALE ira RAN ei the Wont 


7E im the 
2000 prizes at 10 8 










tate Shows tn 1894. 
Lae three one cent stamps for best ]llustrated 


CNAS. GAMMERDINGER, BOX 4 COLUMBUS, 6. 


Responsible persons 
oyYs! BOYS! wishing to take a 
promising boy, two to twelve years olde or boy baby 
will do well to correspond with THE CLEVE- 
LAND PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 1460 
St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
SEND 


FARMERS Your PRODUCE 


To F. Il. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 
Receivers of all kinds of CouNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Speciulties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and C onsignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 

Reference—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 











SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS. . . 
Produce Commission rerchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 
FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 





BENNETT STUMP PULLER—9 Sizes 
Horse and Hand Power. 
Prices to $150. 
rhytes Days’ Trial. oa 
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000 rec. free. 
Bennett, Westerville, 0. 
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Over 7000 in use. 
fact guaranteed good = ~ best. Send 
4c. for? No.22 catalog, treatise on Poultry 
raising & testimonials to 
Buckeye Incubator (o.. Springfiel4 Q, 
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The New York State Grange. 





New York state Patrons of Husbandry met in 
22d annual convention in Albany, Feb 5 to 8. 
About 125 delegates and numerous visiting Pat- 
rons from all parts of the state were present. The 
delegates were fairly representative of the mem- 
bership of the order as well as the various coun- 
ties of the state. A lively interest was at all 
times manifest during the transaction of busi- 
ness and to delegates who have never previously 
attended a session of the state grange, the dis- 
cussions were highly educational as to the inter- 
nal workings of the various degrees and in mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the order. 

Acting Master O. H. Hale delivered the master’s 
annual address, several resolutions were offered 
and referred to proper committees and other offi- 
cers’ reports followed, all of which voiced a 
strong, aggressive feeling of unison and persever- 
ance in the work of the past year. The address 
feelingly referred tothe death of Master G. P. 
Cushman; to the noble principles and usefulness 
of the order; to the unsettled and dissatisfied 
condition of the people politically; urging farm- 
ers to study, think, investigate and then act unit- 
edly and firmly; less of resolving but more of act- 
inz; denunciation of present tax laws requiring 
real estate in the state of New York to pay nine- 
tenths of the taxes; protesting against the une- 
qual division of profits and distribution of bur- 
dens; commends the exemption of mortgages 
bearing 5% interest or under from taxation; 
referred to the powerful influence of the 
national grange; the Lubin scheme; advised a 
revision of the tax laws of the state; emphatical- 
ly demanded a higher plane of education among 
farmers, 4s with them knowledge is just as effec- 
tual as with any other class; bitterly denounced 
those barnacles to progress and prosperity, mon- 
opolies and trusts; and in official statistics por- 
trayed the strength and increasing growth of the 
order. 

The recommendation to exempt mortgages bear- 
ing 5% interest or under has been before the sub- 
ordinate granges the past year and in its discus- 
sion much interest has been manifested. On gen- 
eral principles, says Muster Hale, no property 
should be exempt but should bear its just and 
equitable share in proportion to the protection it 
receives. That in practice this is not so, no one 
will deny. Under the present system no exemp- 
tion is allowed to real estate, however much en- 
cumbered. Consequently the taxation of mort- 
gages, as far as it goes, becomes double taxation. 
This being so unjust in principle,most local assess- 
ors neglect to assess mortgages and as a re- 
sult tess than 4% of them are found on the 
assessment rolls. The extended and voluminous 
printed report of the legislative committee on ef- 
fectof taxation on mortgages and resolutions of 
that committee were distributed and form much 
interesting matter on the subject of mortgage tax- 
ation. 

The session of Tuesday evening was open to the 
public and included many able addresses by 
Patrons as well as by state functionaries. Mayor 
Wilson welcomed the Patrons to the city and 
extended its hospitalities, saying every worker 
is a producer and no worker is more worthy than 
the representatives of the New York state grange. 
On behalf of the grange, State Lecturer Cole re- 
sponded and after a whack at the great expense 
of the unfinished capitol building for which each 
farmer paid his full share, he described briefly 
the national, state, mee | and subordinate 
grange. The prime object of the grange is to pro- 
mote agriculture in its locality. The rights of 
the farmer were set forth and telling blows were 
dealt at the old _ political parties that 
have made a scapegoat of him. The se- 
cretary of state, Gen John Palmer, wel- 
comed the Patrons on behalf of the governor and 
of the state. He referred to the brilliant record 
of northern farmer soldiers in the late war. Gen 
Palmer has traveled widely and was convinced 
that the soil of the Empire state was the equal 
of any state in the Union, and her farmers the 
thriftiest, most intelligent and independent. 
National Lecturer Messer followed with an ad- 
dress of nearly two hours on the farm and the 
grange. 

The remarks of Sister Judd of Canton were fill- 
ed with gems of noble and womanly thought and 
were the best received of the evening. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Scliraub referred to the 
pending contest as to who would be the succeed- 
ing commissioner, drawing his remarks to a close 
by saying the grange represents the straightest, 
most effective, most persistent and best organiz- 
ed force of farmers in the state. 

Wednesday morning the reports of Secretary 
Goff and Chairman Woolson of the executive 
committee were submitted, showing the grange 
to be in sound condition both numeriecai'y and 
financially. Many resolutions were introduced 
during the day. O. H. Hale, the overseer and 
acting master, was elected master by a nearly 
unanimous vote. At the opening of the after- 
noon session the Saratoga county delegation 
marched in bearing a magnificent red silk ban- 
ner. Miss Florence’ Fairview, an earnest 
young reformer, was allowed 10 minutes to 
address the meeting on the senate bill to 
raise the age of consent from 16 to 18 vears. 
Secretary Goff reported three Pomona granges 
organized the past year, making 22 now in 
the state. Where the next meeting shall be 
held was hotly contested, but after a long season 
of electioneering, Binghamton won the day. The 
degree of Pomona was conferred on a large class 
in the evening, after which Secretary Goff, on be- 
half of the delegates, presented Master Hale with 





ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


an elegant gold-headed cane, suitably inscribed, it 
being Brother Hale’s 60th birthday. 

On Thursday, routine business was continued 
and at ll am, adjournment was made to the gov- 
ernor’s room at the capitol, where Gov Morton 
extended a cordial handshake and greeting to 
all. In the afternoon, Commissioner Schraul ad- 
dressed the Patrons on the aduiteration of toods. 
The annual meeting was in every sense a com- 
plete success, thoroughly enjoyed by all attend- 
ing and will undoubtedly serve to stimulate mem- 
bers to a more earnest work in the advancement 
of the good cause of the order. 

avusesescetnal genetics 
NEW YORK. 

The first county order of farmers’ alliance was 
organized at Borodino, Jan 15, and was composed 
of delegates from sub-alliances throughout Onon- 
daga Co. Dr E. V. Reynolds was elected presi- 
dent, Allen Brown secretary and Jonathan Wyck- 
off lecturer. 

Stafford (Genesee) grange held its regular meet- 
ing at the house of Brother E. Rumsey at Batavia, 
Feb 1, with an attendance of 140 out of a member- 
ship of 161. Officers for 1895 were installed and 
other business transacted. A committee for the 
purchase of fertilizers was chosen, also one for 
subscribing for papers, ete. Other matters were 
discussed and supper was provided by the sisters. 
The next meeting will be at the house of Brother 
P. Mowle, Batavia, ihe first Friday in March. 

At the meeting of Wright Settlement (Oneida) 
grange, No 706, Feb 1,a pleasing entertainment 
was carried out by the children. Inez Mickle 
furnished music and sang asolo. Inez and Ernes- 
tine Colburn had recitations and Masters Arthur 
Evans, Norton, Lyle and Harold Jones declama- 
tions. Atthe close a supper was served to the 
little speakers. 

Chittenango (Madison) grange has lately been 
devoting its evenings principally to discussions. 
What is the best thing of life? wasthe question 
at the last meeting, and received many and va- 
riedanswers. The discussion was closed by the 
master who considered a contented mind the 
best. 

OHIO. 

Benton Ridge (Hancock) grange, No 942,jinstalled 
its officers recently as follows: M, N. W. Hunt- 
work; 0, Amos Burner; L, William A. Powell; 5, 
J. Radabach; A 8S, Albert Schoonover; 8S, Jacob 
Knepper; T. Nathaniel Knepper; G K, William C. 
Swinehart; C, J. W. Powell; Ceres, Mrs Manda 
Swinehart; Flora, Mrs Molly Harpst; L A §S, Lu- 
cinda Knepper. County Deputy J. W. Powell 
was the installing officer. 

Hickory Grove (Miami) grange held public in- 








stallation of officers Jan 22,C. M. Freeman lee- 
turer of Ohio state grange and a member of tlick- 
ory Grove vrange, being the installing officer. 
After the installation supper wes served to which 
60 visitors and members did ampie justice and 
the meeting was then called to order by Master 
W.H. Deane The remainder of the evening was 
spentin listening to recitations, essays, music 
and remarks. 








Works on either Standing Timber or Stumps. Pulls 
an ordinary Grub in one anda half utes. Makes a 
clean sweep of two acres ata sitting. A man, a boy 
and a horse can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to 
handle. The cropon afew acres the first year will pay 
forthe machine. You can not logger afford to pay 
taxes on unproductive timber land. Clear it, raise & 
bountiful crop with less labor and recuperate your old 
worn outland by pasturing. It will only cost youa 
postal card to send for an illustrated Catalogue, giving 
price, terms and testimonials. Also full information 
concerning our. X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub 
and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and other 
appliances for clearing timber land. Address 


MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 Sth St., Monmouth, IL, 
Sunnyside Shetland Pony Farm. Forcatalogue ad- 


dress Milne Bros. at above office and number. Breede 
ars of Pure Shetland Ponies. 











0.03 OF 1 PER CENT. 


AND FULL 


CAPACITY, 


Is the record of the analysis of the skimmed milk of the 


is one from many. 
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VERIIONT FARM IIACHINE CO., 


United States Separator, 


At the VERMONT DAIRY SCHOOL, where they read very closely. 


We have a pamphlet full of equally fine records. Send for it. Here 


Gain of 60 Per Cent. Over Small Pans. 


Have used the No.5 U.S. Separator bought of you about six months, 
and am well pleased with it. Through June I made 40 lbs. of butter per 
week with small pans and in July, with the same cows, but with the U. 
8. Separator, I made 64 lbs. of butter per week, which represents a gain 
' in quantity of 60 per cent. with the separator over the small pans. 
soa J Bridport, Vt., Jan. 8, 1895. E. L. MINER. 


Ask for Illustrated and descriptive pamphlets of anything for the Creamery or Dairy. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 








-BUCKEY 


BUCK 





P. P. MAST & CO., 12% Canal Street, SPRINCFIELD, O. 





STEEL FRAME, GRAIN 






ILIZER DRILLS 


With the Celebrated Glass Disc 
Fertilizer Distributer and 
Entirely New Force Feed 
Grain Feed, Chain Gearing 
and Ratchet Drive Wheels. 

Our New Lifter Bar raises 
the Hoes easier than any 
other Lever ever invented. 

New Single Shifter Bar 
with New Lever for shifting 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED 1854. 
Also manufaeturers of BUCK- 
EYE Riding and Walking Cul- 
tivators, Broadcast Seeders, 
Cider Mills and Hay Rakes. 

Branch House: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Send for Catalogue. 
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7 re NEWS. 


An Unprofitable Bond Issue. 














The house’ adverse vote onthe administra- 
tion gold bond bill, the Reed coin bond and 
certificate substitute, and all the other finan- 
cial propositions, practically disposes of any 
chance for financial legislation by the present 
congress. President Cleveland notified that 
body last week that unless it made other ar- 
rangements within 10 days, the secretary 
of the treasury would conclude _ the 
sale of $62,000,000 4 per cent bonds. 
The bonds, a large proportion of which will go 
abroad, are to run for 30 years, and be sold at 
a premium so low that the rate of interest real- 
ized upon them is left at the high figure of 33 
per cent. Scarcely 10 weeks ago the govern- 
ment sold in open competition $50,000,00L 10- 
year 5 per cent bonds at a premium which 
brought the rate of interest down to 23 per 
cent. Putting aside the difference in the dura- 
tion ot the two classes of bonds—generally the 
longer the life of the bond the lower the inter- 
est it should command—the two transactions, 
taken together, show a deterioration of no less 
than seven-eighths of 1 per cent per annum in 
the borrowing power of the United States. 
The question naturally arises What has hap- 
pened since November to deteriorate to such 
an extent the country’s credit? 


Se - 


The Middle States.—An interesting insur- 
ance case was lately tried in Utica, N Y. A 
traveling salesman insured in an accident 
company was drowned in Syracuse in 1893. 
His widow applied for the amount of his in- 
surance, but was refused on the ground that 
the deceased was intoxicated at the time of his 
death and that a condition of the policies of 
the association exempted it from liability in 
such cases. She brought suit to recover, and 
although it was not denied that the plaintiff’s 
husband drank to some extent during the two 
days preceding death, the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff for the full amount of the 
policy and costs. 

The engagement of Miss Anna Gould, 
daughter of Jay Gould, and Count Jean de 
Castellane has been announced in New York. 
The count comes from one of the noblest fam- 
ilies in France and assures his friends that he 
will receive a settlement of $2,000,000 from his 
wife on the day of the marriage. 

A bill providing for the completion of the 
capitol has been introduced in the New York 
legislature. It is said that $2,500,000 will be 
needed to complete the structure which has been 
building 24 years. A dozen years ago $15,000,- 
000 had been expended and since the total cost 
has been brought into the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000. The edifice will be a monument 
to the jobbery, corruption and ineapacity of 
politicians. 

One of the best known characters in New 
York city has passed away in the death of 
Howell Osborne. Osborne was 36 years old 
and from time to time became infatuated 
with numerous prominent actresses. <A pro- 
vision in the will of his mother, who died in 
1891, increased his income from $50,000 to $75,- 
000 provided he did not marry a woman con- 
nected with the stage. In spite of his princely 
income, Osborne died in debt. 

A movement is on foot to extend the Erie 
canal from North Tonawanda to Niagara Falls, 
a distance of 11 miles, that canal boats can 
load and unload at the river docks ofthe latter 
place. 


Brooklyn Strike Aftermath.—As a result of a 
petition of the trolley car strikers and others, 
the Brooklyn aldermen adopted last week a 
resolution revoking the charters of the rail- 
roads involved. Mayor Sehieren, however, 
vetoed the resolution on the ground that the 
charters were not revocable at the will of the 
aldermen. The secret of the sympathy of the 
people with the strikers may be found in the 
fact that the trolley companies recently re- 
organized with an enormously inflated capital, 
and in their attempts to earn dividends upon 
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it were oppressing both the community and 
their employees. The outbreak was the old 
story of corporate greeilt keeping within the 
law, but essentially lawless and provoking 
lawlessness in others. 


Farewell, Liliuokalani.—The renouncing of 
all claim to the throne of Hawaii and the tak- 
ing of the oath of allegiance by Ex-Queen Lil- 
iuokalani does not exempt Hawaii’s late ruler 
from individual lia- 
bility in the late con- 
spiracy against the 
government, however 
reassuring it may be 
against further dis- 
turbance. Among the 
ex-queen’s papers, 
which were seized by 
the government, were 
ZA. found memoranda in 
‘which she says 
Spreckels had advised 
the use of arms. Her 
notes also contained 
references to the ap- 
pointment by her of acommission to go to Wash- 
ington to see President Cleveland. J.O. Carter, 
the ex-queen’s counsel, advised arbitraiion, 
and young Spreckels advised force. Liliuoka- 
lani thought the arbitration plan would please 
President Cleveland better. Two Americans 
convicted by court martial of complicity in 
the late insurrection have been sentenced 
to death. United States Minister Willis has 
been instrueted to demand delay of execution 
and report the facts. 

Interesting Immigration Facts.—Steerage 
trattic from the United States to Mediterranean 
ports fell off considerably in 1894 as compared 
with the previous year, while steerage traffic 
to England and central and northern Europe 
shows a large increase over 1893. The hard 
times of 1895, when work was difficult to ob- 
tain, caused large numbers of Italians to re- 
turn to their native country, while it had a 
contrary effect on people from northern and 
central Europe in keeping them in the United 
States. The number of steerage passengers 
sailing from the United States in 1894 was 210,- 
251, against 174,768 in 1893. The unprecedent- 
edly low rates last season doubtless swelled 
the return tide. 





Forestry Legislation.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in congress by Representative Hainer 
of Nebraska, providing for increasing the year- 
ly appropriation to agricultural colleges by 
$5000, which sum is to be devoted to instruc- 
tion in forestry. It is probable that this sum 
will also be made to cover some experiments 
along the same line. Another of Mr Hainer’s 
bills now before the committee on agriculture 
provides for the establishment of a national 
school of forestry in connection with the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington, with 
an annual appropriation of $20,000. France 
and Germany spend millions of dollars an- 
nually on forestry. Large areas of otherwise 
worthless lands have been reclaimed by plant- 
ing forests and made to yield large revenues. 
The experience of these countries amply jus- 
tifies the proposed appropriation. 

Teutonic’s Rough Voyage.—It is not often that 
an ocean liner experiences rougher weather 
than that encountered by the Teutonic which 
arrived in New York last Saturday, several 
days overdue. While standing off Long Island 
the Teutonic’s crew, in face of an overpower- 
ing sea, rescued nine unfortunate sailors from 
a foundered schooner. Purses were made up 
for all concerned and the passengers adopted 
a resolution expressing admiration for the 
skillful seamanship of the Teutonic’s captain 
whoin the performance of his duty was well- 
nigh frozen to death. 


Representative Walker’s Currency Bill.—A 
financial measure recently introduced in con- 
gress by Representative Walker has received 
more attention than is allotted to most currency 
bills proposed. It enlarges the power confer- 
red upon the seeretary of the treasury by the 
act of 1875 for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and the act of 1870 for the refunding of 
the national debt, so as to authorize him to 
issue from time to time, for a period of four 
years, bonds as described in these acts, 
in denominations of $20 and $50, and 
multiples thereof, payable at the pleasure of 
the government one year from their issue 
and upon the expiration of three years, or 
bonds payable after three years and upon the 
expiration of. seven years, or bonds payable 
after five years and upon the expiration of 20 
years, or bonds due upon a certain day named 
within three years from their issue. The 
bonds are to bear such rate of interest as the 
secretary of the treasury may decide. The sec- 
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retary is authorized to offer for sale and to sell 
such bonds in London, Paris or Berlin, for the 
period of four years at not less than par, and 
bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3 per 
cent. Such bonds sold or offered for sale in 
Europe may, at the discretion of the secretary 
of the treasury, state in their text that they are 
payable, principal and interest, in gold. If 
sold at home the bonds are to bear interest 
fixed by the secretary; but if sold abroad 
the rate of interest is fixed at 3 percent. If 
the bonds are to bear a greater interest than 3 
per cent Mr Walker thinks the American peo 
ple should have the benefit. 


A Tunnel Reopens a Flooded Mine.—One of 
the greatest feats of engineering in the history 
of coal mining is the driving of the great 
Jeddo tunnel, a hole seven feet by nine, 
through tive miles of solid rock, under two 
great mountains, for the purpose of tapping 
mines in which water imprisoned thousands 
of tons of coal in one of the richest coal basins 
in the world. Jeddo, located in the Hazleton 
(Pa) region, was a populous town in 1887 when 
the creek which flows through the valley broke 
from its bed and flooded the mines. In 1890 
an operator conceived the idea of drainage by 
means of atunnel. The scheme was put into 
execution at a cost of $1,000,000, and the local- 
ity will soon resume its old-time activity. 





Three Thousand Convicts Nearly Escape.— 
The timely discovery of a mammoth tunnel 
in Belem prison, City of Mexico, prevented the 
escape of 3000 prisoners, 800 of whom were un- 
der death sentence. The prisoners, under pre- 
tense of attending night school, had secretly 
been at work on the tunnel for two years, in 
regular shifts. The conception of the under- 
taking is due to a desperate criminal named 
Jose. Vicente, who was under sentence of 
death, and who was shot before his scheme for 
the liberation of himself and comrades could 
be put into effect. The skill displayed in the 
engineering feat is wonderful, and a few more 
months of labor would have placed the prison- 
ers in communication with the street. 





New England Gleanings.—By an agreement 
between the Bridgeport (Ct) liquor dealers’ 
association and the law and order league all 
prosecutions against saloon keepers will be 
withdrawn and both parties will work for en- 
forcement of the law. The damaging evidence 
in possession of the league made it advisable 
for the saloonists to come to terms. If the 
agreement is violated the league will take up 
the evidence against the liquor dealers and be- 
sides punishing them will have their licenses 
revoked. 

Whatever may have been the criticisms up- 
on his conduct in|Mawaii at the time of the form- 
ation of the republic, John L. Stevensf[who 
died in Augusta, Me, last week, must be ac- 
credited with the strongest Americanism. 
Mr Stevens was almost 75 years old and in 1856 
becameassociated with James G. Blaine in the 
editorship and management of the Kennebec 
Journal. Under different administrations he 
held several diplomatic positions_and in 1889, 
through the influence of Blaine, was made 
minister to Hawaii, from whence he was recall- 
ed by President Cleveland. Mr Stevens firm- 
ly believed that the strongest opposition in 
Hawaii to annexation was fostered by Claus 
Spreckels who was determined to hold his re- 
fined sugar monopoly in the Pacific states. 

Foreign Events.—The government crisis in 
Newfoundland has been averted by the form- 
ing of a cabinet by Sir William Whiteway. 
The new cabinet, with one exception, is the 
same as that in the original Whiteway minis- 
try, which was dissolved last year on account 
of the bribery convictions. The opposition 
protest against the new ministry, on the 
ground that only two of the six members hold 
seats in either branch of the legislature, and 
not one represents any electoral district. The 
legislature has adjourned until April 2 and it 
is likely that the by-elections will be held in 
the interim. 

The capture by the Japanese of Wei-Hai- 
Wei, China’s great naval arsenat, is confirmed. 
The Chinese government has ordered its 
peace envoys to remain in Japan until a docu- 
ment can reach them giving them full power 
to treat for peace. 





Among the important questions before the 
North Dakota legislature are: Resubmission 
of prohibitory amendment to constitution; 
woman suffrage amendment; free and uniform 
text-books; repeal of the gross earnings tax 
law placing railroad property on the same 
basis for taxation as other property; proposed 
inereased powers to railroad commnissioners 
with a view to holding monopoly in check. 
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The Wreck. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 

















Huge, and black, and gaunt,dt lay, 

A battered hulk, on the wintry shore. 
Masts and rigging were swept away; 
And the ocean, tossing its mane of spray, 
Leaped o’er the bar, like a beast of prey, 
And rent its side with a hungry roar. 


And lo! on the freezing sand, 

*Mid boxes and bales from some far-off land, 
A youth lay stretched ’neath the sky so cold. 
Tight, tight, he clutched in his icy hand 

A little locket of beaten gold! 


The Home Building Prizes Awarded. 








Just 287 plans of farmhouses were submitted 
for the prizes offered in our issue of Oct 6 ‘‘for 
the description, accompanied by plans, com- 
hining for the region in which the competitor 
lives the greatest convenience and comfort 
with the best economy of space and cheap- 
ness of construction in a house of ten rooms or 
less.’’ All sorts of plans for all kinds of locali- 
ties from all parts'of America were submitted. 
Most of them possessed ideas of practical 
merit, but many were impracticable; that is, 
neither architect nor carpenter could construct 
according to the sketch submitted because of 
errors of measurement or other defects in cal- 
culation. Some sent plans without descrip- 
tions, contrary to the rule. Numerous archi- 
ticts submitted beautifully-drawn plans, which 
were fairly judged on their merits under the 
rule, but without prejudice to the great ma- 
jority who were not professional draughtsmen. 
Indeed, the first prize goes to a plan submitted 
by a farmer who had the aid of a professional 
architect, while the choice was very close be- 
tween this plan and the second prize winner. 
The latter plan was very crudely drawn but 
accurately embodied some splendid ideas at 
a minimum of cost, as our readers will observe 
when it is published. 

The plans were judged exactly in the forw 
in which they were submitted. Certain chang- 
es might have greatly improved some of the 
plans, but such possibilities were not admitted 
in awarding the prizes. The judges were the 
Editor, the Household editor, a disinterested 
architect and an expert builder, while the 
judgment of several competent housewives of 
large experience in a variety of farm homes 
was also consulted. None of the prize winners 
sent elevations, as they were not absolutely 
required under the rules, but we _ shall 
accompany these various plans with a per- 
spective showing a design adapted to the 

lan submitted, this being furnished by 

ardner, Pyne & Gardner, a firm of ar- 
chitects of wide experience in designing 
and constructing farmhouses and rural homes. 
The publication of these prize plans will 
be followed by designs for other farmhouses 
so that this competition will thus result in 
some model farmhouses, right up to date in 
all modern conveniences for making work 
light and the home happy, and that can be 
built at small expense. We shall also hope to 
print some of the plans worthy of honorable 
mention. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS. 

1. M. A.J. Buell of East Onondaga, N Y, $10.00 

2. George Wilson of Barrington, Nova Scotia, 5.00 

3. M. B. Davenport of Omaha, Neb, 5.00 

4. Dr L. F. Arensberg, Heisterburg, Pa, 5.00 

WORTHY OF HONORABLE MENTION. 

Charles E. Benton of 765 County street, New 
Sedford, Mass; C. S. Bosworth, Lock Box 441, 
Marshalltown, Ia; E. Boydon & Son, Worcester, 
Mass; Mrs H. W. Coutlas, Virden, Il]; Mrs H. El- 
ford, Homesville, Ont; Mason Hamilton, Box 90, 
Carlisle, Ky; Mrs Cora L. Hancock, South Sea- 
ville, NJ; Mrs H.R. Lee, 9% Hudson street, Hart- 
ford, Ct; Mrs 8. €. Millie, Chamberlain, S D; 
R. G. Milks, Brookside avenue, Albany, N Y; Mrs 
P. R. MeCabe, Turlock, Cal; Mrs Ernest A. Nicker- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


son, Kingsley, Mich; L. H. Parcher, South Gard- 
ner,Mass; John Parmenter, Box 29, Marlboro, Mass ; 
E. A. Payne, Cartgage, lll; MrsC. C. Potter, Marcy, 
N Y; Charles W. Steiman, Dalton, Mo; Frank H. 
Stinard, 206 Stinard avenue, Syracuse, N Y;C.C. 
Sunderland, 76 South Main street, St Albans, Vt; 
Joseph Swearingen, Eau Clair, Wis; James E. 
Taggart, Lewis Center, O; Mrs Mary Truxell, Lock 
Box 84, Greensburg, Pa; H. W. Tyler, Shelburne, 
Vt: E. F. Walton, Eugene, Ore; C. W. Whiting, 
Box 255, Keene, NH; Charles R. Williams, Craw- 
ford, N J; Mrs Isaae Williams, 583 St Marks avenue, 
Brooklyn, N Y 


—EE 


The Living Scarecrows. 





















































What care we for constables? 





Progress of Practical Science. 

Eyes for the Blind.—-A device which enables 
the blind to read ordinary print has been made 
by M. G. Furnel, master of the Perkins school 
for the blind at Boston. It is an electrical ap- 
paratus which, placed upon the printed page, 
raises tiny groups of metal points conforming 
to the outlines of the letters and words. These 
points the blind person perceives with his fin- 
gers, as he would the embossed pages of the 
books printed for the blind. This device em- 
ploys the electrical current. Another one of 
the Perkins school instructors, D. A. Reardon, 
is perfecting an electrical apparatus which he 
feels sure will enable the blind to see. It is 
an artificial eye of selenium, glass and vulcan- 
ized rubber, which is to receive the image of 
the object and flash it to the center of sight in 
the brain by means of wires applied to the 
sides of the head. 


To Study Childhood.—An international con- 
gress on childhood will be held in Italy 
this spring. Among the questions to be dis- 
cussed are, the physical, moral and mental el- 
evation of children, children’s hospitals, the 
care of deaf, mute and blind children up to the 
time of their admission into an educationad in- 
stitution, care of poor and abandoned children, 
reformatories, and vagabondage in its relation 
to childhood. 


To Make the Deaf Hear.—Prof Currier of the 
New York institution for the instruction of the 








deaf and dumb announces his belief that 
through hypnotism a man who has been deaf 
from the day of his birth may be made to hear 
distinctly. “The prophet of the Israelites 
spoke truly,’’ says Prof Currier, ‘““when he pre- 
dicted the coming of the day when the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped, the tongue of the dumb 
shall be unloosed, and the lame made to run 
and leap as a hart. This day is at hand. It is 
already here.” 

Science Short Notes.—Medical men are mak- 
ing use of photography for the discovery of 
skin eruptions absolutely invisible to the naked 
eye. A contemporary suggests that such ex- 
periments made with actinism having all the 
light screened out of it, would very possibly 
yield some valuable results. 

Inthe anti-toxine establishment in Paris 
they get enough of the serum from one tapping 
of a single horse to treat 150 persons for diph- 
theria. Andthey can draw blood from a horse, 
without injuring it, once every 20 days. 

It has been decided by the secretary of agri- 
culture to make an attempt to determine, if 
possible, fhrough the weather bureau, what 
the influence of climate is on health. It is 
hoped that it may be discovered what parts of 
the country are best adapted to the cure of 
certain diseases, that invalids may know where 
they should go for the alleviation of their pe- 
culiar cases. 

Of the Washington elm, at Cambridge, Mass, 
one of the largest in New England, Prof Asa 
Gray made an estimate tliat it produced seven 
million leaves, which wouid make a surface 
radiation of about five acres in extent, and give 
out every fair day in the growing season seven 
and three-quarter tons of moisture. 

-The latest thing in (and on) wheels in Eng- 
land is the so-called hansom-cycle. Itis really 
a tricycle with a light cab body superimposed, 
in which the owner of the machine sits at ease 
while two servants work the pedals. 





Sunday Afternoon. 
THE REAL GOOD. 





“What is the real good?” 
Lasked in musing mood. 
“Order,” said the court; 
“Knowledge,” said the school; 
“Truth,” said the wise man; 
“Pleasure,” said the fool; 
“Love,” said the maiden; 
“Beauty,” said the page; 
“Freedom,” said the dreamer; 
“Home,” said the sage; 
“Fame,” said the soldier; 
“Equity,” said the seer. 
—_ my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here.’ 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 
“Each heart holds the secret; 
‘Kindness’ is the word.” 
—[John Boyle O’Reilly. 





The Great Punishment.—God punishes sin by 
the withdrawal of his presence. The hardest 
punishment a sensitive and loving child can 
have is the withdrawal of the parent’s face. 
The hiding of God’s face is harder to bear than 
the heaviness of his hand. Sin clouds the soul 
and hides the face of God. To see God’s face 
forever is heaven’s glory. To lose God’s face 
forever is hell’s unutterable woe. Keep a 
clear vision of God by keeping a pure heart. 
If your sins have caused God’s face to become 
dim, heed the warning. Any punishment is 
preferable to being left without God’s pres- 
ence.—[Rev Isaac W. Gowen. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

3. CHARADE—My first is intervening, my 
second to obtain, and my whole is small. 

4. TRANSPOSITION—Fill the first blank with 
a word of three letters, and the other blanks 
with the same word transposed. 

A——and a are——to be alike. 

5. ReEBus. 








GNA W 
here 


1000 &—500 UU“ gad BeweT 


W ma’s sister—you SThatn ITT Lh = 
6. Brseticat—Where is the word ship first 
mentioned in the Bible? Give book, chapter 
and verse. 
7. ANAGRAM (one word) 
RECENT FIRM NOSE 


























































































OUR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


Student Life at Cornell. 


CHARLES 8. YOUNG, 95. 


Ithaca is a city of 12,000 inhabitants, and is 
at the head of Cayuga lake. Cornell uni- 
versity is situated about half a mile from the 
center of the city, and at a considerable eleva- 


tion above it. There are now nearly 1900 
students registered in the university, and 
about 175 professors and instructors are em- 
ployed. 


Probably in no other leading university of 
the country is the study of agriculture en- 
couraged to such an extent as at Cornell. 
The college of agriculture already possesses 
one of the handsomest and most substantial 
buildings on the campus; this is devoted to 
dairy husbandry. The practice there com- 
prises the making of butter and cheese by the 
most approved methods; testing of milk, the 
use and care of centrifugal separators and other 
creaming devices, and the details of creamery 
and cheese factory management. At the last 
session of the legislature an appropriation 
was made for the establishment of a veterinary 
college at Cornell. It is expected that other 
appropriations from the state will soon follow, 
in return for the privilege of 512 free scholar- 
ships which the state enjoys. 

The university farm consists of 110 acres of 
arable land, managed not only for profit, but 
to illustrate the best methods of agriculture. 
A four years’ rotation is practiced on the prin- 
cipal fields; one year of clover, one of corn, 
one of oats or barley, and one of wheat. A 
dairy of 20 cows,a flock of sheep, 15 horses 
and colts, and other live stock are kept. Near- 
ly all these animals are grades, bred and rear- 
ed with the single view of giving object les- 
sons which can be practiced with profit by the 
students on their return to their homes. A 
four-story barn provides for housing all the 
animals, machinery, tools, hay, grain and ma- 
nures. The stationary thresher, feed cutter, 
chaffer and other machinéry are driven by 
steam power. The barn furnishes many facil- 
ities for carrying on investigations in feeding 
and rearing all classes of domestic animals. 

The agricultural museum in Morrill hall, 
contains many interesting and valuable col- 
lections, among which are the following: The 
Rau models, being 187 models of plows made 
at the royal agricultural college of Wurtem- 
berg for the Paris exposition; engravings and 
photographs of cultivated plants and animals 
obtained at the various agricultural colleges 
of Europe; the Auzoux veterinary models, be- 
ing the entire series used at the government 
veterinary colleges of France and Russia; a 
collection of the cereals of Great Britain, pre- 
sented by the British government. 

The regular course in agriculture covers a 
period of four years, and in addition to the 
technical instruction offered, it affords an op- 
portunity for acquiring an education as broad 
and liberal as that given by any other depart- 
ment of the university. “The work during the 
tirst two years is specified, and this required 
work must be taken. Almost the entire junior 
and senior years, however, are open for the 
agricultural student to elect whatever work in 
the university he cares to. 

The courses in veterinary science, dairy hus- 
bandry, animal industry and poultry are the 
only ones required during the last two years, 
consequently the student has an opportunity 
to take up work in horticulture, land survey- 
ing, geology, advanced chemistry, advanced 
botany, or he may elect studies not so closely 
related to agriculture, such as history, econom- 
ics, political science or law. 

There is an abundance of societies and clubs 
at Cornell, but it is doubtful whether there is 
any organization more successful than the 
Cornell agricultural association. Its meetings 
are held weekly, and are always well attended. 
The meetings are made interesting and _ profit- 
able by the reading of papers and discussions 
on topics bearing upon agricultural interests 
and by frequent debates. The Cornell grange 
also meets weekly, and discusses similar ques- 
tions. 

Athletics, of course, command the greatest 
interest outside of regular university work; 
and it may be added that some of Cornell’s 
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THE CORNELL “ 


’VARSITY’’ CREW ON THE LAKE. 








best athletes have come from the agricultural 
department. This is not surprising, especially 
in rowing and football, where men with strong 
constitutions and a great deal of pluck are re- 
quired. Everyone whocomes to Cornell has 
heard of the successful crews developed there, 
and if the new student possesses a good phy- 
sique and some muscular power, it is probable 
that he hopes some day to earn a seat in the 
“varsity”? shell. To captain or stroke a win- 
ning crew—all Cornell crews are winning—is 
the greatest athletic honor in the university, 
and it is natural that there should be so many 
applicants for these important positions every 
year. Charles Courtney, the veteran oarsman 
and coach, begins work with 200 or more can- 
didates for the freshman and varsity crews 
about the first of January, each year, in the 
gymnasium. 

He reduces the number of men rapidly dur- 
ing the winter months, and those who are left 
in the competition work harder than ever to 
retain their coveted places. They are careful 
to avoid eating pastry, they refuse invitations 
for dances and other evening pleasures, and 
observe early hours. By the last of March the 
inlet is generally free from ice, and the scene 
of activity is transferred from the gymnasium 
to the handsome boat-house, which is the me- 
morial left by the class of 90. Every class on 
graduating leaves some memorial to the uni- 
versity. There are eight regular oarsmen and 
two substitutes to be selected for the varsity 
crew, which rows a four-mile race, and the 
same number for the freshman crew,. which 
rows only two miles. Competition has general- 
ly reduced the number of candidates to 20 by the 
time the men get on the water, and from that 
time until the races in June every effort is 
strained “to make the crew.’ This year a 
third crew will be sent to England, and enter- 
ed in the Henley regatta. This will prove a 
still greater stimulus, and everyone who has 
any chance for ‘“‘making the crew” that will 
represent Cornell abroad intends to train as he 
never trained before. 

The football players begin training in the 
latter part of September, and get all the ath- 
letic exercise they want until after the last 
game on Thanksgiving day. The baseball 
candidates commence their work in the base- 
ball cage of the gymnasium early in February, 
and get on the field for play about the first of 
April. Inthe spring term also the members 
of the track athletic team and of the lacrosse 
team take part in their respective sports, and 
Percy field is fairly alive with athletes. 

There are over 20 Greek letter societies, and 
most of them live in fraternity houses attrac- 
tive in appearance and handsomely furnished. 
Twelve of these homes are owned by the socie- 
ties residing in them, and they vary in value 
from $12,000 to $40,000. Membership in frater- 
nities is only by unanimous election and by in- 
vitation ; a number of men come to college rec- 
ommended te a certain fraternity by friends or 
relatives belonging to that fraternity. If a 
man is entirely unknown on his entrance, he 
is sought after by some fraternities if he shows 


‘he will become popular with his fellow stud- 





ability in the line of athletics; by others if he 
is considered likely to become prominent in 
social circles, and by all if he possesses that 
peculiar, indefinable characteristic by whieh 


ents. Neither wealth nor scholarship can be 
said to be sufficient in themselves to secure 
election to the best fraternities ; either of these 
possessions must be accompanied by some 
other qualification, usually the capability just 
mentioned. 

Higher than any fraternity honoris an elec- 
tion to Sphinx Head, the oldest honorary sen- 
ior society. Fifteen men are chosen by this 
society at the end of their junior year because 
of prominence obtained in some worthy man- 
ner during their first three years. Quill and 
Dagger is the name of the other senior society. 
An election to its membership is also an honor, 
but not so great as the honor of wearing a 
Sphinx Head pin. 

There is not sufficient space remaining even 
to mention the other clubs and societies,whose 
number is legion, the abundance of student 
publications and the various other institutions 
of student life. But this article should not 
close without a word concerning the increas- 
ing popularity of debate. There is now held 
an annual debate between Cornell and the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the interest 
in this match of intellectual football rivals 
that exhibited in other intercollegiate con- 
tests. Besides the Woodford and the Curtis 
debating clubs, there is the Cornell congress, 
whose purpose is the study of parliamentary 
law and practice in debate and congressional 
methods of legislation. It is open to all stud- 
ents, the dues are slight and the meetings are 
held every Saturday night. 





Learn Grafting and Budding. 





The art of budding and grafting is avery 
simple one and any boy of 10 years, of average 
intelligence, can learn to do it successfully in 
one or two lessons. Every farmer’s son should 
have this knowledge. Having it, it is sure to 
develop his taste for horticulture and in the 
end very materially improve the fruits of the 
farm. A boy likes to experiment, and he 
should have a chance to doitin this line. If 
the father cannot teach him, let him procure 
the services of someone who can, and while he 
is at it, teach the daughters also. My father 
taught me to graft when I was about 10 years 
old, and in my native village are apple trees 
which I grafted before I was 12. on other peo- 
ple’s land, with trunks as big as my body, 
which were then only seedling switches; and I 
confess to a feeling of conscious pride when- 
ever I see these noble trees, which are practi- 
cally my creation.—[F. G. E. 





The Seven Colonies of Australia is an interest- 
ing statistical account of the seven British colo- 
nies of the South seas, prepared by the govern- 
ment statistician of New South Wales. The 
seven colonies comprised have a population 
of more than four millions. 















Sleep, Little Bear. 


(An Indian Lullaby.) 


JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 





Sleep, Napowsa, sleep. Sleep, brave little bear! 
rhou that travelest at night! 

The whippoorwill sings at the door, 

The pretty, brown whippoorwill sings at the door: 
“Tell me is a little bear here? 

Cuddied o sleep in its cradle? 

A little bear wrapped up in rabbit skins, 

A bear covered o’er with a white bison robe?” 


Sleep, Napowsa, sleep! sleep, brave little bear! 

Thon that travelest at night! 

The great prophet stands at the door, 

The prophet speaks as he stands at the door: 

“Tell me is a little bear here? 

Cuddled to sleep in its cradle?— 

A little bear who shall be a great warrior, 

A bear who shall conquer all tribes and all peo- 
ple?”’ 

Sleep, Napowsa, sleep! Sleep, brave little bear! 

Thou that travelest at night! 

Thy mother sits by thy side, 

Thy own, loving mother sits by thy side: 

Steep, sleep, my little bear sleep! 

Cuddle to sleep in thy cradle! 

My little bear who is now all my own, 

My—hush! hust! little bear is asleep! 


The Bulletin of Sweet Water Valley. 


DICKINSON HOWE. 


HE comes in at breakfast, after 
breakfast, before breakfast, 
late at night, early in the morn- 
ing, in fact there is no time 
neteven in the ‘‘fool’s calen- 
dar” that she not come. 
She is always coming, this ani- 
mated bulletin board. There 
is no rest from her, for when she hasn't come, 
we feel her coming. Our house is small, so 
sinall the very rooms seem among 
themselves: so when a rap comes at the kitch- 
en door and the latch lifts before you catch 
your breath, throw down your book, for the 
high staccato surging through the lower rooms 
will climb the stairs and penetrate the very 
walls of your private sanctum. At sucha time 
one’s outward calm is born of helplessness, 
for there is no hiding from this dry andsearch- 
ing wind. Sometimes we talk her over trying 
to faney her young and pretty, for we can all 
look back on youth, but there are too many 
life stories with her own traced upon the Bul- 
letin of Sweet Water Valley, and the imagina- 
tion falters. 

With her hand still upon the latch she be- 


does 





sociable 


gins, “I thought I’d come in just a minute 
while the dust settles. You see I've been 


sweeping and I'd rather dust when the dust is 
really settled a—n—d|—." She sits sideways 
at the window, hence nothing escapes in- 
side or out. “Il thought mebbe someone might 
eall at our house,’’ is her usual apology for 
ever and anon stretching her neck toward the 
outside world. ‘I was just looking to see if 
that was Mr Wriglit at work in the parsonage 
garden. I wonder what he’s doing; let me see, 
that’s about where the celery is; yes, the pota- 
toes are just this side. It’s kind of misty this 
morning and I presume he is setting out 
celery, don’t you? I though at first it might 
be Willie, but no, it is Mr Wright, don’t you 
think so?’ The Bulletin has a weakness for 
our minister. He is good enough, but like the 
book you've heard extolled to the skies, you 
don’t care to read it. It is quite evident, as 
the Bulletin proceeds, that she thinks she has 
read his very character: “Mr Wright told me 
that he plants his limas real early in the cold 
frame; I never heard of transplanting beans 
before, did you? But anyway Mr Wright has 
the best garden in town. Even Mr Dolittle 
admits that his gardener never raises such 
celery and limas. Didn’t you like Mr Wright’s 
talk in prayer meeting last Wednesday night? 
It isn’t as if he didn’t live up to what he says, 
you know, for there never was a more con- 
scientious manthan Mr Wright. I think so. 


MOTHERS 


Don’t you?” When she leaves you, you feel 


that she knows it all. You have told abso- 
lutely nothing, but everything has been 
touched upon and her final question, ‘‘Don’t 


you think so?” leaves you no neutral ground, 
and down upon the Bulletin, where “he who 
runs may read,’ goes your opinion either 
Synonymous with hers or just the opposite. 
Truly there is nothing hidden that is not re- 
vealed in Sweet Water Valley. 

And yet, there is one little matter in regard 
to which I flatter myself the Bulletin is quite 
at sea. It happened this way. Being in the 
city a few weeks ago I thought it a good time 
to select a new wall paper for our dining room. 
Imagine me on my return stared out of coun- 
tenance by those four barefaced walls, just 
half enough paper to cover them in hand, and 
the place of my purchase swept from my memo- 
ry; arapand a high staccato at the kitchen 
door; a huddle of wail paper under the side- 
board; and with the reproachful stare of those 
neglected walls still upon her, a beaming host- 
ess ready to talk of anything and everything 
save the subject nearest her heart. Early the 
following morning the Bulletin found me in 
my dining room surrounded by numerous rolls 
of paper from the village store. I had wavered 
long, but at last settled upon one having a re- 
mote resemblance to my city purchase. It was 
while the Bulletin commended my choice that 
the inspiration came, but not until she depart- 
ed did I act upon it. All the paper from the 
village store went back. The paper hanger 
came, and was instructed to utilize a large 
flowered design, of which I had several rolls 
in the house, for frieze and dado; my city 
purchase tirst being put on to fill the interven- 
ing space. It proved asuccess, and at night- 
fall, when the Bulletin made her inspection, I 
felt that my taste and achievements would oc- 
cupy no mean place in the Bulletin of Sweet 
Water Valley. Gazing intently at that portion 
representing my city purchase she exclaimed, 
“It don’t look like the same paper, do you 
think so?’ To which I replied. with both 
alacrity and veracity, ‘‘No indeed.” After all 
I am not sure but the Bulletin has an inkling 
of the truth, for you should see the baffled way 
in which she gazes at the middle portion of my 
dining-room walls, while I writhe on the rag- 
ged edge, fancying the blow will strike home 
suddenly, someday, in the form of a pointed 
question, before which my tower of deceit will 
totter and fall, for as you see, I am a novice at 
deceiving. 

But to be candid, I think in dealing with the 
Bulletin truth is always best, as in many other 
cases, for it is inevitable that she will know 
more or less of your up-risings and down-sit- 
tings, and since she is generally accepted as 
the Bulletin of Sweet Water Valley, ’twere 
well indeed she should carry the truth, which 
truth, we may rest assured, in her hands will 
prove amply elastic for any emergency. But 
there’s arap at the kitchen door, a-n-d—yes, 
the high staccato. 





An Ideal Farmer. 





A state speaker in an address delivered at a 
farmers’ institute in northern Ohio, to illus- 
trate his ideal of successful farming and stock 
breeding, instanced an Indiana woman. Left 
some years ago by the death of her husband 
with a large landed estate heavily encumbered, 
she assumed entire direction and control of 
the farm and made herself familiar with live- 
stock predigrees. Oakland farm through her 
efforts is now in fine condition, free from all 
incumbrance and upon it have been reared 
such fine herds of the most improved breeds of 
eattle, that she is called to-day ‘“‘The cattle 
queen of Indiana.’’ Her name is Mrs Virginia 
C. Meredith. 

sorn and reared in eastern Indiana and liv- 
ing with her husband on Oakland farm, unlike 
many women she interested herself in agri- 
culture, and became familiar with the details 
of farm life and stock raising. At his death 
she immediately gave special attention to both 
the science and art of agriculture, and the rear- 
ing of stock, and soon reaped golden harvests. 
So manifest was her suceess in the latter indus- 
try, that both English and American stock 
breeders have contend+d for ownership of her 
fine animals, for single ones of which the pur- 
chase figures have run up to thousands of dol- 


AND DAUGHTERS 





lars. Mrs Meredith affirms that throughout her 
entire business career she never encountere | 
aught but generous treatment and unfailing 
courtesy from the men with whom she came 
into competition, and says she attributes much 
of her hard-earned success to the sympathy 
and encouragement received from her mascu- 
line friends. She laughingly recounts her 
trepidation in her first attempt to superintend 
men in haying time, and the relief she subse- 
quently experienced when she found them not 
nearly so difficult to manage as hired girls, 
milliners or dressmakers. 

Her work has not been confined to Oakland 
farm. Her book, Privileges and Possibilities 
of Farm Life, has been noticed in American 
agricultural publications, also in England and 
Australia, with favorable comments. Mrs 
Meredith was a member of the Indiana state 
executive committee for the world’s fair and 
was appointed to prepare a monograph of the 
live stock of Indiana for exhibition. She has 
announced her intention-to devote in the near 
future the time not demanded by farming in- 
terests to securing better schools for farmers’ 
children. 

Mrs Meredith is still on the sunny side of 
middle age and has shown what women with 
energy, knowledge and skill can accomplish 
in an industry heretofore monopolized by men. 


—_——— 


A Mid-Winter Frock. 


The design this week is an appropriate style 
of gown for almost any occasion, being plain 
and pretty. The only trimming is a sash of 
black satin and a stock collar of black satin 





No 3. Waist size 32, 34,36 and 38 inch bust 
No 51. Skirt size to measure. 

ribbon. Full directions about the patterns 

will be found on the envelope in which they 

are inclosed. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
tere. ae 

po ae ‘ 
co ee 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for Eacu pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





Tinted Note Paper is fashionable this year, 
especially the grayer shades of blue, heliotrope 
and delicate pink. The wax used for sealing 
the envelope should be of the same color as the 
paper, but either a shade lighter or darker; 
dead white wax is often, however, prefer- 
red for blue paper. 





The Family Supply of Pork. 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO. 


In order that the supply of pork in the 
farmer's cellar may remain wholesome until 
used, much care should be taken in handling 
it. i wili briefly give my method of caring for 
this product, which has always been quite sat- 
isfactory to Assuming that the killing 
lias been properly done, that is, the sticking, 
sealding, dressing, etc, place the rough lard or 
that taken from the intestines in a tub or other 
receptacle as fast as removed and cover with 
water, allowing it to remain and soak 
hours in order that all impurities and offensive 
odors may be removed. 

The hogs are allowed to hang for some time, 
usually over night unless the weather is severe; 
in that case they are taken down and placed in 
the cellar. We prefer never to begin cutting 
up until the meat has thoroughly cooled and 


ne. 


several 


set, though never allowed to freeze. The 
practice of doing the butchering all up the 
same day I believe to be bad in more. ways 


than one, especially as regards rendering the 
lard. In cutting the meat after the head is re- 
moved, the leaves (lard) and ribs are taken out 
making the latter very spare indeed. We are 
careful to remove the backbone as far down as 
the ball joint in the ham, as in almost every 
instance there will be found more or less blood 
around that joint and it is there that decompo- 
sition will begin. 

The belly strips are cut off and used for lard, 
and the ham is cut out and trimmed so that 
it will be symmetrical in appearance and not 
be too fat, as is also the shoulder, I prefer to 
have the latter rectangular in shape, with the 
points nicely rounded, and in length but 
little longer than the shoulderblade. <A little 
observation, however, will enable one to 
determine just how much to leave on and how 
much to cut off, as the meat properly belong- 
ing to either is of a different appearance from 
that surrounding it. 

A friend remarked to me the other day, 
while watching me cut up my pork, that he al- 
ways cut his shoulders clear through to the 
back, thinking that what was not on one piece 
would surely be on another. Cut in that way 
it certainly would make a very handsome(?) 
looking job. 

The sausage meat comes next. This is large- 
ly taken from the trimmings of shoulders and 
hams and from pieces near the neck. I do not 
practice skimming all the lean off the side 
pork; however, that may be as anyone’s taste 
may require. The side pork now remains. If 
to be packed in crocks, it is a good plan to first 
measure the depth of the crock and then cut 
the meat accordingly. For instance, a 20-gal- 
lon crock measuring 22 inches will accommo- 
date four five-inch layers, or five four-inch 
ones, and still leave two inches on top for 
brine, while a 30-gallon crock will hold one 
more layer and still leave room for brine. Do 
not understand me to say that one should take 
asquare and “lay off’? his pork. If there is 
not Yankee enough about him to be good at 
guessing, however, it will pay him to do so, as 
otherwise if cut at random much space may be 
lost. If barrels are used of course it will not 
make so much difference, as there is greater 
depth. 

The head is disposed of as follows: The 
cheeks are taken off by cutting the lower jaw 
from the upper, and are left together; the ears, 
eyes, brains and snout removed and the re- 
maining part cut into convenient pieces. 
After the blood is soaked out, these pieces are 
with boiled and the meat taken from the bones 
and, with the hearts and other available meats, 
are put through an old sausage-cutter and used 
for mince-meat. The cheeks are picked and 
smoked and sold to regular customers. 

So much for the ecutting-up process. Now 
for the packing. First we pack temporarily in 
barrels or large milk cans, as this is a dairy 
region, and cover with good, clear water, let- 


ting it remain 12 to 24 hours. ‘‘What! soak 
side pork?” do I hear some one say. “Why, 


mine didn’t have a drop of blood in it; that’s 
all bosh.”’ My dear reader, just try it once; 


it will cost you nothing and you 
will be surprised to see how red the 
water is, and how white the meat has be- 


come. These impuritiesif not taken out will 
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necessarily enter the brine and cause trouble 
when warm weather comes. In packing, I 
use nothing but the best salt and plenty of 
it. Though more expensive to begin with, it 
is stronger, imparts a finer flavor to the meat 
and is much safer, making it cheaper in the 
end than the common stock of barrel salt, 
which is frequently good, sometimes indiffer- 
ent, and often bad. 

We cover the bottom of the erock or barrel 
with salt, then a layer of meat, then more salt 
and meat, until the top is reached, putting a 
little salt on top. It is then left a day or two 
so the salt may strike in. Meanwhile a strong 
brine is made by dissolving all the salt 
ble in boiling water, skimming off the impuri- 
ties, ard allowing to become cold before pour- 
ing over the meat. After it is put on the meat 
more salt is put on top and a board or follower, 
and weight, complete the task. In this way we 
have never had to change or boil our brine 
afterward. A crock was emptied a few days 
ago which had been packed two years, and 
nicer, sweeter meat and brine I never saw. 
The hams, shoulders and cheeks are packed 
and covered with a pickle made of the follow- 
ing ingredients: For every 100 lbs of meat—8 
Ibs salt, 4 lbs brown sugar, 14 oz saltpeter. 
They are left in this until wanted to smoke. 

Meat cured in this way, besides being very 
satisfactory for home consumption, meets a 
ready sale should there be a surplus. The only 
difficulty I experience is to have enough to 
supply our regular customers, whose orders 
are given a year ahead, “‘for all you can spare 
and set your own price.”’ 


possi- 





Dry-Cleaning Clothes. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


It is commonly supposed that articles sent to 
the cleaners are cleansed by some mysterious 
process known as “dry-cleaning.” For the 
most part, however, these garments are put in 
a tub and washed very much like the week’s 
washing. Where soap and water can be used, 
the soap is of the variety known as palm oil. 
A bit of the goods is always experimented 
with beforehand andif this is not satisfactory 
they are dipped ina vat of benzine or naphtha. 
If not too soiled or too complex in make they 


are laid on a slab and scrubbed with either 
palm oil suds or benzine. Many garments 


supposed to have been restored to their natur- 
al colors are really dyed over. Fast colors in 
wool and silk are washed in soap bark. The 
secret of the use of this material is to have it 
strong. Two tablespoonfuls are used to two 
quarts of water which is then boiled down to 
one-half, strained and added to a pailful of 
warm water. 

Single grease spots are covered with pre- 
pared chalk, laid between two flannels and 
pressed with a warm iron. Lace is washed in 
borax, soap and , water, stiffened with borax, 
pinned between flannels and pressed. Flan- 
nels are washed in borax, ivory soap suds and 
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tepid water and while drying are pulled the 
way of the warp and weft many times. 

The trouble with made-up garments consists 
not in the washing but in the ironing, and for 
this cleaning and dyeing establishments have 
irons of all sizes and shapes. 

a 
A Concealed Wood-box, 

The illustration shows a way in which the 
kitehen wood-box can often be arranged so 
that it need not be in the kitchen at all, except 
when wood is being taken from it, and wholly 
outside the kitchen when being filled. Where 
a shed, or laundry, adjoins the kitchen, an 
opening the exaet size of the front of the wood- 
box can be made at the base of the partition 
and the face of the box hinged at one end to 
the side of the opening, as shown in the 1. iu. - 








tration. The box can then be filled from out- 
side the partition, and when wood is needed 
in the kitchen stove it is an easy matter to pull 
one end of the box—which may have small cas- 
tors at the swinging end—into the kitchen, 
pushing it back into place when the wood de- 
sired has been removed. To permit the box 
to fit snugly into the opening, the swinging 
end must of course have its end board form 
somewhat less than a right angle with the 
front of the box. 


The Newest Sleeves, 

The latest plain sleeves require four yards 
of narrow silk or velvet. If silk of an un- 
pattern kind is used, each sleeve may be cut 
from 1} yards by allowing the narrow parts to 
come together in the center, thus avoiding 
waste in cutting. 

There is one consolation about the present 
enormous width of sleeves—it will enable 
the women to alter their sleeves to fit any new 
fashion that may arrive in the spring. 

Sleeves in a contrasting material are still 
fashionable. They generally correspond with 
the yoke or vest arrangement, but a popular 
fancy is the distinct bodice in a light contrast 
with sleeves, and skirt to match. When 
rosettes or ornaments are put on above the 
elbow there ought always to be afew gathers 
first, giving a puckered effect beneath the 
ornament. 

The new gigot sleeve is cut. in two parts. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
BOX OF 50 CIGARS AND WATCH FOR $2.98. 
CUT THIS OUT 


and send it to us w 


finely polished case, a splendid timeleeper. i 
examine the goods at theernress ofice and if ex 
and ise bex of &3 Cicars and Cold Plate Wateh, are yours. As this 
to ate RY I 100. Soe, : against dealers 
quant . we will not sell mare 
“Western Union Mfg. Co., 281 Wabash Avec, 





NO MONEY REQUIRED IN 
100,000TE TINONIA 


your name and 


will send to you by express, same day we receive el 
10e. Cigars, and in the same package a genuine Hea 
enamel cial, oil tempered, unbreakable mainspring, 


A written gua 
tisfactory, pay the express agent 
to tect ourselves and speculators 
rrS boxes and 8 watches to any one Write 
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Jack’s Valentine. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





Jack Rabbit sat under a barberry bush 
Stroking his whiskers fine; 
Said he, “Miss Bunny 
Don’t care for money, 
lll write her a valentine.” 


He went to the turkey and got him a quill, 
The oak balls gave him ink; 
Then with a deep frown 
He set himself down 
And said that he must think. 


His friends they espied him and frolicked around, 
The crow looked down and chaffed; 
The squirrel and mole 
And golden high-hole 
Peeped at his work and laughed. 


But Jack was too happy to see them at all, 
Penning with care each line; 
Then to Miss Bunny, 
Who scorned mere money, 
He took his valentine. 


Miss Bunny she laughed and Miss Bunny she 
blushed, 
And a low courtesy made; 
With infinite charm 
Accepting his arm, 
They went to promenade. 





Doings in Young America. 





An interesting account of a boy’s success in 
farming comes from a correspondent at Bald- 
win, Cumberland county, Me. This boy’s 
name is Bertie Smith, and although he is not 
quite 14 years old, he has already become great- 
ly interested in land cultivation. Last season, 
besides taking the whole care of a small stock 
of cattle and doing all the work necessary to 
keep a large garden in neat condition, he raised 
on his own account, doing allthe work him- 
self, 46 bushels of corn on one-third of an acre, 
40 bushels of potatoes, 10 bushels of turnips 
and two bushels of beets. 





Coming home from school, little Ray Smith 
of Lakeport, Cal, nine years old, encountered 
a “bull” snake, 8 feet 9inches long and thick 
in proportion. Instead of running away from 
it, he got a big stake from a fence and killed 
it. His proud father has sent the skin to San 
Francisco. 





A Wisconsin boy sent to the late Czar Alex- 
ander a complete set of uncanceled Columbian 
stamps. The Russian emperor upon receiving 
them was highly pleased, and in return for 
this boy’s attention and polite letter ordered a 
complete set of uncanceled Russian stamps 
from the first to the ast issue—an acquisition 
which very few, even of rich collectors, can 
boast of. 





The mail-carrier of Borrough valley, Cali- 
fornia, is a girl by the name of Minerva Ever- 
soll. This valley, which lies 50 miles north- 
east of Fresno, is shut off from the outer 
world, the only means of communication being 
by wagon or horseback over a narrow road. 
Hitherto the men who undertook to carry the 
mail always soon abandoned the job on ac- 
count of the hard work and little remuneration. 
Undaunted by these difficulties, however, this 
young girl makes the journey through the 
wilderness twice a week, and rather enjoys it. 


Miss Gertie McKenzie, the 12-years-old 
daughter of W. J. McKenzie of North Bergen, 
Genesee Co, N Y, is the manufacturer of her 
own playthings. Among them is ahorse cut 
out of wood and painted black, and a wooden 
wagon whittled out with a knife. The horse 
has a harness made of kid, evidently once a 
gleve, the buckles, bit and other metal por- 
tions being made of copper wire. The whip is 
a sheared feather. The seat of the wagon has 
its springs of copper wire. She has a yoke of 
oxen cut out of paper and stuffed, and an ox 
cart. A barnyard is made of a large board, 
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fenced with rails all whittled out of pine, and 
a houseeand barn are of pasteboard, the former 
with doors and windows and an old-fashioned 
chimney on the outside. Her sister Mary, 
who is 17, possesses remarkable facility in 
drawing and painting, although she has never 
had instruction in these branches. 


The volunteer life-saving crops of New 
York’s inland waters has presented Lawrence 
N. MeNair, aged nine years, with a double- 
barred medal for noble and heroic service in 
behalf of humanity. He saved his brother’s 
life last August. 


\ Somerville, (Mass) boy of 16 has been 
missing since Christmas, having run away as 
the result of the evil influence of reading dime 
novels. 





The recent article on student life at Manhat- 
tan, Kan, by a student of the Kansas state 
agricultural college, contained a passage very 
pleasing to the editors of the wide-awake Ag- 
gie Life, published at the Massachusetts agri- 
cultural college. The fact that rushes and 
hazing are unknown at Manhattan forms the 
text of an excellent editorialin this paper. ‘‘A 
college which can show such a clean record as 
the Kansas state college is certainly to be con- 
gratulated,’’ says Aggie Life. 





Letters From the Children. 


I Live about Nine Miles northwest of Columbus. I 
goto school to my sister Carrie. The schoolhouse is about 
one-fourth of a mile away. I will be 11 years old next 
July. Ilike to go coasting when it snows. My sister 
Laura is married and has a little boy. His nameis Ralph 
and he is ahout one year anda half old. I havea little 
dog, hisname is Ponto, and two cats; their names are 
Ellen and Tommy. I also haveacalf. Her name is Rose 
my brother has a colt named Logan. We have il 
cows and seven calves and 37 pigs. We take our milk to 
a creamery.—({Estella Doming, Hilliard, O. 





I Have Two Pets, a cow and a kitty. His name is 
Bobby. He is very cunning. His color is black. I go to 


the Methodist Sunday school. My teacher’s nameis Mrs 
Harris. I like her very much. I goto school every day, 
My seat mate’s name is Helen Dunlap. Our teacher’s 
name is Miss Dudley.—[May Van Lensen. 


Likes to Work Out.—I am a girl 12 years old. Last 
suinmer I worked out two weeks. I did not have much 
to do; only wash dishes, sweep, make beds and other little 
things. [hada nice time and liked to work out very 
much.—{Annie Jacobs. 





Smart Girl.—I have peiced three quilts. I havea 
sweet little sister. Her name is Ruthie. She isnot two 
ears old yet,and can say most anything she tries to- 
have seven chickens and five dolls. Iclean up the fa- 
miliar room and can cook. I have 149 words out of 
Southwick.—[(Cora P. Smith, Sirocco, Ky. 





Piling Wood.—I am 10 years old. Two years agowe 
had a little pony which I could drive. We soldit. When 


I was going to get my sister at school he ran away 
from me. I caught him a half amile away. I have been 
piling wood to-day.—({ Alice Peterson. 


Enima’s New Home.—We have a new white house 
and a big windmill.. I go to school. I have a nice teacher 


We have ten little pigs and two big pigs. My name is 
(Emma Peterson. 





Pretty Well Off.—I live on a large farm which is sit- 
uated at the foot of a hill which affords good coasting in 
winter and near a large pond where we often go skating, 
sometimes by moonlight. I go to school every day and 
have to walk quite along way. I am 14 years old and 
have four brothers,and four sisters. I do not believe 
there are many of you as well off as I.—[{Nellie Whit- 
comb. 


Can’t Tease Cupid.—I have two dogs. Their names 
are Fanny and Don, and I have two cats; one is a maltese 
and we cannot maul and tease him, either. His name is 
Cupid. Iam very much interested in raising poultry and 
like to read the articles about them. Iam quite an en- 
thusiastic stamp collector and have 234 different kinds 
now. I wonder if any of the readers are stamp collectors, 
I should like to correspond with them with a view to ex- 
changing.—[{ Katie Carpenter, Box 66, Danvers, Iil. 





On the Milk Cart.—I have been going on the milk 
cart for the zest two weeks and I got up 4 o’clock in the 
morning.—{ Herbert L. Bowers, Johnstown, N. Y. 


The Horse Kicked.—I live about 2 miles from the 
village, and | have a cousin and we take a team, and go to 
school together. The horse kicked up the last day of 
school. For pets I have a small dog. Hisjname is Spotty. 
And I have a cat; her name is Tabby.—({Arthur K. Willey, 
West Topsham, Vt. 





Loves Brother.—I have three pets; their names are 
Tabby cat and Rover dog and Jim horse. I have but.one 
brother. His name is Alfred, and I love him dearly, 


(Ceylon D. Smallin, Maryland, Otsego Co, N Y 





A Little Rancher.—I am a little girl 12 years old and 
live ona ranch in Mendocino Co, Cal. There are eight 
children in our family of whom I am the fourth. I have 


a cripgte brother who walks on crutches and is 16 years of 
age. y oldest brother is a business man, but my second 
entirely different. He has seven dogs and likes to hunt, 
We have horses, cattle, aneer. hogs, chichens and ducks 
on the franch. My second sister who is ayear younger 
than I “tways tends to the chickens and dncks and thinks 


very much of them. My father gave mea lovely black 
horse which has only one white spot on her and that is 
on her foot. Her name is Queen and I think very much 
of her. Papa has four large horses but mine is small. 
—{Hattie A. Devilbiss, Rockport, Mendocino Co, Cal. 


A Maryland Girl.—I ama little girl 11 years old. 
My mamma is a milliner and I have two little brothers 
whose names are Lynn and Floyd. Ilive in a town and 
xo to school almost every day.—({Lucy Gillespie, Mary- 
and. 

A Little Milkmaid.—I am a girl 13 years old. I can 
cook, wash dishes, sweep, scrub, wash clothes, iron, feed 
hens, make beds, wash lamps, bake pie, cake, bread, grid- 
le cakes, cookies, can sew, crochet, make fancy work 
and milk. [have milked as many as 10 cows in one even- 
ing.—{Anna Wannemacher, Hamden, N Y. 


Eddie’s Household.—I live one mile from the school 
house. My brother is the teacher. I hnve two sisters 
pompase than Iam. I have six brothers also. One is a 
varber and one is a clerk. I am the youngest of the 
boys. I had a calf I could ride to water but 1 sold it. 
My uncle and aunt were here last Monday night, we had 
afine time a-reading and saying speeches.- (Eddie Me- 
Clintock, Fitts Hill, Tl. 

A Good Rider.—I can ride very well, horseback. I 
have an organ but have taken only 24 lessons but can play 
anything (almost) I see. can cook, sweep and bake. 
(Anna Bowling. 


Feeding the Colt.—My papa has 22 horses and 50 head 
of cattle. I have two pet goats, two cats and one dog. 
His name is Watch. I have a pet colt and I call it Fanny 
because that was its mother’s name. Its mother is dead 
and we have to feed it milk.—[{Lela Moore. 





A Treat.—I am a girl ll years old and live on a farm 
of about 90 acres. I used to live in Illinois but I moved 
here last summer. I go to school when it keeps. I havea 

ood teacher, she gave usa treat the last day, and the 

ys and girls sat together, and I think we all have a very 
nice time. I havea little sister named Edna. She has 
blue eyes.and golden hair. Iwill answer all the letters 
I get.—[{Avis Kimball, West Topsham, Vt. 





An Orphan.—I came from Poland. My father and 
mother are dead and I have no brothers or sisters. I 
have not been to school very much. I would like to have 
some of the girls and boys write tome.—[{Annie 8S. Brant, 
Box 79, Henniker, N H. 


Likes Her Teachers.—In our school there are about 
60 or 70 scholars. It is the Smith academy. We have 
three teachers. Their names are Mr Thorndike, Miss 
Ayres and Miss Clark. I like ay teachers very much. 

o of them wear glasses. Thisis my first term at the 
academy. We have about 50 hens and we get about 10 
eggsaday. Sometimes we get less.—-(Mary Murphy. 





Teaching by Magic Lantern. 
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Teacher: We will now look at the picture of @ 
very beautiful animal, the — 





Ichthyomullicustorpedicusshrim picus.—{Life. 
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Talk Around the Table. 
Good Letters.—How many of you read the 
story about Jacob Lant, Substitute? I think 
that was a splendid story and he was a faithful 
fellow and well deserve da good reward. I got 
so mad with that of a girl. How many 
have enjoyed rc adi ig letters from Aunt Patty ? 


Mase 


Those who have noi don’t know what they 
miss. Just teil ter to write to you and you 
will get a good, motherly letter, full of good 
cheer and advice. Also Uncle Ned; he knows 


how to write a good, fatherly letter, full of fun 


and laughter. Aunt Ban can write a good, so- 
ciable letter. If some of you Tablers only 
knew how much cheer and encouragement 


they send in these letters to us lonesome farm- 
ers’ Wives, those who have plenty of time and 
help and can write good letters would try and 
spare afew minutes-to write to us.—[Spitfire. 


Likes Old Chairs.—I take the fourth 
chair, if you please. Baby Ruth, I think pro- 
hibition is coming, but not with asingle bound. 


will 


We worked and almost fought for it here in 
Maine, and now that we have the law, does it 
prohibit? Alas, no. It is the public senti- 


ment that must be educated to the harm of the 
liquor traffic, and we look for results in the 
next generation. I am awake to the plan of 
the rest cottage, for no class of people need 
rest and change more than the farmers’ wives 
and daughters. From inland here we enjoy 
the coast best. This straight-back chair re- 
minds me of two that we have which belonged 
to the greatgrandmother. We were delighted 
when we could claim them, they had not been 
used for more years than I am old, but were 
put away under the eaves in the old attic. We 
had them all taken apart and made over, pol- 
ished and upholstered. We are very proud of 


them. If I have a fad, I fancy it’s for old 
chairs. I have quite a variety in one room, I 
have chairs of four generations.—[Tabler 4 
Chair. . 


True as Preaching.—I am glad the Tablers 
are talking against the follies of fashion; it 
is both amusing and distressing to see whata 
power this goddess has over women. Two 
years ago when she decreed long skirts for the 
street, | was surprised to see those whom I 
supposed were sensible and intelligent women 
going along, raising a cloud of dust behind, 
caused by their skirts sweeping the pavement. 


If such a decree comes round again, the board 
of health ought to interfere. I1 have never 


ral reasons. 
she sets up 


been a devotee of fashion for seve 
She disregards the laws of health; 
false ideals, so that one dressing rationally, 
would, to the untaught mind, appear odd or 
out of place; she disregards the law of economy 
having too many changes and causing a great 
many unnecessary stitches; she is fickle, as 
sensible fashion one season is completely over- 
thrown the next; she violates the law of beau- 
ty, dressing all alike whether suited to the fig- 
ure or not; for instance, the big sleeves appear 
ridiculous on short, stout figures, making them 


look nearly as broad as long. Fashion, as she 
is, should be dethroned by one who, without 
sacrificing any of that grace and modesty 


which belong to woman, will recogniza her 
right to good health and the free use of all her 
powers asahuman being. With fewer changes 
and simpler costumes, women will have more 
time to devote to the great problems of life and 
its higher interests.—[Hygeia. 


us what 
If you 


Yes! Bachelor of Cordaville, do tell 
it was you asked her, and her reply. 
only realized how 

“All our fears 
And all our hopes of future years 
Are hanging breathiess on thy fate,” 
T am sure you would not keep us so long hang- 
ing in suspense.—[{ Anxious Old Bach. 

A Wise Child.—Baby Ruth is a wise child, as 
wili be seen by her question, “If every person 
whose name is on the church books of our 
country was in favor of putting down the rum 
traffic, how long could it continue?’ There 
are so few temperance people here that Satan 
got ahead of us in the last election. Now with 
these bright girls east and west asking ques- 
tions, and the mothers asking how can a man 
hecome a better citizen by spending his money 
at the dram shop, than forthe home; and the 
learned divines turning their attention to the 
study of this question, something will certain- 
ly come to pass.—[Aunt Lissie of New York. 

Heaven Is Largely Feminine.—Daby Ruth, the 
‘ls his weakness and 

to others. I think 


sincere church member fee 
sinfulness and confesses it 
you lay a sin to his charge (ignorantly) that he 
is not guilty of. Do you not know that two- 
thirds of the church members are women and 
children? The number of men in the church is 
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very small compared to those who are not 
members of any church. If the women were 
allowed to vote on the liquor question, liquor 
would be used only asa medicine. Like every- 
thing else, it is good in its place.—[A Church 
Member. 


May the Rest Cottage be by the ocean is the 
wish of—[Aunt Mary. 


He’s a ‘‘She.”—As Tablers do not copyright 
their few names, it is not with surprise I see a 
new comer to your ;banquet assume Vermont- 
er as a part of his title. Very well, then just 
put him ahead and make him give a good ac- 
count of that nom-de-plume. And by the way, 
I hope those Tabler girls will cure him of his 
bashfulness. It isn’t a Vermont trait.—[Ver- 
monter. 


Digging Our Graves.—I agree with L. H. Gir- 
ton that we all eat twice too much, and fasting 
is not only good for the soul, but wholesome 
for the body. Too many dig their graves with 


their teeth, eating heavy, bolted meals when 
very tired or suffering from cold feet and 
hands or in great distress of mind, and wash- 


ing them down with strong tea or coffee, or ice 
water. This is enough to makea young person 
ill, to say nothing of older ones suffering from 
dyspepsia or paralysis.—[Aunt Agatha. 


What Right?—My opinion is, the women 
should have a voice in the matter of hired help 
on the farm, if the help are made members of 
the family, have their washing, etc, done for 
them and eat at the family table with the fam- 
ily. We have had hired men for 27 years and 
whenthey come they have very few clothes 
and those are always out of repair and dirty. 
This has been my experience and I want a 
decently clean, respectable man.—[Mrs §. S. C. 





Asked and Answered.—The poem entitled 
The Mortgage is probably the one called for 


by M. L. Walker. A copy has been sent to 
Table Talk, and will be forwarded on receipt 
of stamped envelope. 

The poem wanted by E. Draper, She Died of 
Mortgage, can be obtained of Box 81, Caven- 
dish, Vt.—[An Old Subscriber. 

The Broomstick Train by O. W. Holmes, 
was published in the Boston Globe, Oct 9, 1894, 
and can be procured there. I never saw it in 
book form.—[A. F. H. 

Will August Flower please say where she 
got the pattern for her reform waist spoken of 
in the issue of Jan 5?—[Kate M. Frayne, Uni- 
versity Park, West Lafayette, Ind. 

In reply to Dora §. P., Wisconsin, communi- 
cations to Table Talk are welcomed and if inter- 
esting and worth printing they are inserted. 
The Table is a free interchange of practical in- 
formation and views, and the articles therein 
are not paid for. 








WALTER BAKER & GO, 
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§ COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


' A . 
+ In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

4 lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAK FAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 









BY 






SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





CONSUMPTION 


To rae Ep1ror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a.positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I sil be gl:d to send 
two bo:tles of my remedy free to any cf your 
readers who have consumption if taey will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


23 Lie 


NO SECRET 


IN THIS WOMAN'S S CASE. 


Mrs. Campbell Wishes Her Letter Pub- 
lished so that the Truth May Be 
Known. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS J 

Of the thousands of letters received 
from women all over the world by Mrs. 
Pinkham, not one is 
given to the public 
unless. by the wish of 
the writer. Thus ab- 
solute confidence is 
established be- 
tween Mr 
Pinkbam 
and her 
army of 
patients; 
{ and she 
4 freely so- 

#\ licits a let- 
%.~=«oter from 

any wWwo- 

man, rich 
or poor, 
who is in ill health or ailing. 

In the case of Mary E. Campbell, of 
Albion, Noble Co., Ind., her suffering 
was so severe, her relief so suddenly real- 
ized, and her gratitude so great, that she 
wishes the circumstances published, in 
the hope that others may be benefited 
thereby. She says: — 

‘* My physician teld me I had dropsy 
and falling of the womb. My stomach 
and bowels were so bloated 1 could not 
get a full breath. My face and hands 
were bloated badly. I had that dreadful 
bearing-down pain, backache, palpitation 
of the heart, and nervousness. 

‘One of my physicians told me I had 
something growing in my stomach; and 
the medicine that I took gave me relief 
only for a short time. I thought I must 
die. Ibegan to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and it worked like 
a charm. After taking the first bottle 
I could walk across the street, now I am 
well. I advise all my friends to take it.” 













—Mary E.CAMPBELL, Albion, Noble Co, 
ze, boil or wash 


You Dye | : ee others will. 
30 a oe 


| a Just the - for hard om — 9 = nny - 
regses, capes and c as bright and attractive 
Gew. Anyone can do it, © misses if you have Tonk’s, 
er the ‘and see, Send 40c. for 6 pkgs.. or 10c. for one, any 
for agents. Write quick. Mention this paper, 
NCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich. 








EVERY LADY WARTS TO KNOW 


how ae on ar a $65 SINGER SE 


MAC complete with all  SEWine 
e are the only manufactar- 

FOR $8. 98. ers selling machines direet, 
and have machines ranging in eevee from $8.98 
Bto Modern in every respect, highly orna 
mented. handsome oak or walnut furniture. A 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE MACHINE. 
Can be tried in your own home before pay- 
J *mentisrequired. Write forcatalogue. 
CHICAGU'SE WING MACHINE CO., 137 N. Halsted St. Chicago, 











A YOUNG MONEY MAKER. 


In these hard times, your readers of failures and mis- 
fortunes may like a change, and be pleased to learn of a 
way that any industrious person can make money. I am 
plating and replating jewelry, watches, knives, forks, 
spoons, «c. ma'‘e £47 last week, ard $37. 17 in 434 days 
of this week. I think this good for a boy. I bought my 
machine from W. P. Harrison & Co., of Columbus, Ohio. 
Any one can get circulars by writing t o them. If this 
proves the waste basket, I will write again. A BOY 
READER. 





AMBITIOUS WOMEN 


Can qualify for situations in Architects’ 

Offices by the home study of Architecture §. 

and Drawing, Stadents m 

in learning to DRAW and DESIG 

ty Technical Courses, Send for FREE Circu- 
. Statang subject you wish to study, to 
The International C TOM Pe 

Scheols, SCRANTON 
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OUR COLUMN OF FON. 


Not Wholly Disinterested. 








Witure (as sister reaches for the larger 
apple): Now, sis, don’t be greedy! 
TT 
A ten-year-old miss was piloting a hand- 


sled down the street. The walks were slippery, 
and she finally fell, and a kind-hearted passer 
hurried to her that he might assist her to arise. 
*Are you hurt, little one ?’’ said he. 

“I can’t tell you,”’ she replied. “Mamma has 
cautioned me against speaking to strangers on 
the street, so you must excuse me.”’ 

“Hit sut’ny am s’prizin’,’’ said Uncle Eben, 
“ter see how much mo’ some ob my neighbors 
knows ‘bout runnin’ de guv’ment dan dey does 
*bout runnin’ dah falhms.” 

When a man refers to a woman as an old 
flame of his you can generally gamble that he 
-has been tired. 





Father: Why don’t you work, my son? If 
you only knew how much happiness work 
brings you would begin at once. Son: Father, 
Iam trying to lead a life of self-denial in 
which happiness cuts no figure. Do not 
tempt me. 


He: I tell you frankly, I don’t expect to 
love you so much afterward, if you consent to 
marry me. When my passion for you has 
cooled off and I get down to business, I expect 
to double my income. 

She: Darling, I am yours. 


“What on earth are you doing with that lit- 
tle watering can, Tom’””’’ - 

“Sprinkling the baby’s head so’s his hair’ll 
sprout.” 


Little Ethel: Why is it womens is always 
complainin’ about the hired girl? Little Dot: 
Oh, that’s just so folks will know they can af- 
ford to keep one. 


. ‘Madam, would you kindly subscribe some- 
thing for the missions in Africa? The money 
will be used for the conversion of heathen 
children.” 

“Very well; you may have a few children 
converted and send the bill to me!”’ 





Friend from the next street (to happy fa- 
ther) : Halloa, Jills, let me congratulate you. I 
hear that you have a new boy at your house. 

Happy Father: By George! can you hear 
him all that distance ? 


Baron: My former coachman was drunk 
every other day. Are you sober? 
Coachman: Oh, very often. 





A three-year-old girl was taught to close her 
evening prayers during the temporary absence 
of her father with “and please watch over my 
papa.”’ It sounded very sweet, but the 
mother’s amusement may be imagined when 
she added: ‘‘And you'd better keep an eye on 
mamma, too.” 





Acquaintance: Mr Bullion. let me introduce 
my friend Jones. I’ve just been telling him 
how you made you're pile. Mr Bullion (slight- 
ly deaf): Glad to know you, Major Pyle. 


A well-known English bishop was examin- 


ing a batch of deacons for priest’s orders. 
After the theoretical part he said: ‘Gentlemen, 
you have passed a most excellent examination 
in theory; I shonld now like to see you do 
something practical I shall go into the next 
room and personate a sick man. You will 
come in, one by one, address me as a sick pa- 


rishoner, and say something comforting.” 
When his lordship had retired, the candidates 
were in some confusion and nobody cared to 
begin; but at last an Irishman volunteered to 
be the first. He entered the study and ap- 


proaching the bishop, who was lying witha 











MARKET FOR SMILE-PRODUCERS 


woebegone air on a sofa, thus addressed him: 
“Oh, Anthony, Anthony! The dhrink again! 
Shure it will be the death of ye! Turn from 
your evil ways before it s too late, and be a 
man!'' This is said to have been the last 
time that the bishop held a practical ex- 
amination. 

‘In de case ob de trusted employe,” said 
Uncle Eben, ‘‘you kaint allus jedge by appear- 
ances. But vou is sometimes ‘bliged ter fohm 
bery positive conclusions by disappearances.” 


A watchmaker named Rhodes, formerly a 
resident of Boston, has invented a clock which 
will run over a year at a single winding. The 
secret lies inthe construction and adjustment 
of the escapement. The pendulum is of equal 
lengths above and below its axis, and has its 
ends weighted, by means of which it is regu- 
lated. Mr Rhodes says his idea is so capable 
of development that an eight-year clock isa 
possibility. 





Bronco Pete: Whar’s th’ turkey? Alkali Ike: I 
set him outside to cool an’ th’ cat et him. Bronco 





cat? 


Alkali Ike: A coyote et 
Bronco Pete: Whar’s th’ coyote? Alkali Ike: 


Pete: Whar’s the 
him. 
Th’ greyhound et him. Bronco Pete: Whar’s th’ 
greyhound? Alkali Ike: An Injun et him. Bronco 
Pete: Whar’s the Injun? Alkali lke: A grizzly et 
him. Bronco Pete: Whar’s th’ grizzly? Alkali 
Ike: Out thar. Bronco Pete: Waal, we’ll have ter 
eat th’ grizzly, Ike; but I hate ter take the leav- 
ins uv a turkey like that. 





An Important Point to observe is that Our 
Health Adviser can not give information by mail, 
unless $1 is inclosed, and even then it is merely 
to accommodate our subscribers whose query 
may not be of sufficient general interest to warrant 
areply through our paper. Those who wish to 
secure any of Our Doctor’s remedies should send 
for his descriptive pamphlet. All correspondence 
for this department may be addressed to Our 
Health Adviser, 27 West Worthington street, 
Springfield, Mass, and will reach him unopened, 
but any money orders should be made payable to 
the Orange Judd Company. 














DON’T 
STOP 





IT’S INJURIOUS TO STOP SUDDENLY, and don’t 
be imposed upon by buying a remedy that requires 
you to do so, as itis nothing more than a substitute. 
In the sudden stoppage of tobacco you must have 
some stimulant, and in almost all cases, the effect of 
the stimulant, be it opium, morphine, or other opiate, 
leaves a far worse habit contracted. 


Ask your drug- 








TOBACCO] 


gist about BACO-CUROQO. Iitis 


purely vegetable. You do not have 
to stop using tobacco with BACO= 


CURO, [It will notify you when 
to stop and your desire for tobacco 





chew or smoke. 
all its forms, or money refunded. 


price. 
free. 


will cease. Your system will be as free from nicotine as the day before you took your first 
An iron-clad written guarantee to absolutely cure the tobacco habit in 
Price, $1 per box, or 3 boxes (30 days’ treatment and 
guaranteed cure), $2.50. For sale by all druggists or will be sent by mail upon receipt of 
SEND SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR SAMPLE BOX. 


EUREKA CHEMICAL & M’F’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


Booklets and proofs 





until my 


the so-called “Keeley Cure,’”’ “No-To-Bac, 


Office of THE PIONEER PRESS COMPANY, C. W. HORNICK, Supt. 


Eureka Chemical and M’f’g Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have been a tobacco fiend for many years, and during the past two years have 
smoked fifteen to twenty cigars regularly every day. 
hysician told me I must give up the use of tobacco for the time being, at least. 

’ and various other remedies, but without success, until 
I accidentally learned of your “Baco-Curo.” Three weeks ago to-day I commenced using your prep- 
aration, and to-day ! consider myself completely cured; I am in perfect health, and the horrible 
craving for tobacco, which every inveterate smoker fully appreciates, has completely left me. I 
consider your ‘‘Baco-Curo” simply wonderful, and can fully recommend it. 


St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 7, 1894. 


My whole nervous system became —— 
trie 


Yours very truly, C. W. HORNICK. 

















Household Repairing Outfit. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers to This Journal. 

This outfit enlarged and greatly improved consists of 
the tools and materials shown in cut, namely: Three iron 
lasts and standards suitable for half-soling and heeling 
boots, shoes and rubbers; 4 packages assortedj wire clinch 








nails; pegging awl and handle, ready for use; sewing awls; 
shoe hammer; shoe knife; bottle of leather cement; bottle 
of rubber cement; half dozen pairs Star heel plates; two 
assorted waxed ends, with needles and bristles; ball of wax. 

An ingenious boy or man in any neighborhood can find 
——_ and agreeable employment using these tools, 

he iron last itself is one of the handiest tools you can 
have about the place. With this outfit one may do his own 
half-soling, rubber, boot, shoe, harness and tin- 
ware repairing. No pegs needed—simply wire clinch 
nails. It saves, it is needless to say, time, trouble; wet 
feet and vexation. Any person can successfully use it. 

The tools inclosed in this outfit if purchased separately at 
a hardware store would cost over $6.00. We offer the 
whole outfit which is sent securely packed as follows: 

We offer this outfit free to any one sending us only four 
new subseribers to this journal. 

_ Price 3.00, or with your subscription one year ®3.50. 
Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which will be 
light. Give name of express office if different from post- 
office address, 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the oue nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal., 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 








THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE. SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pases. 12mo; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
Physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. There is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 


explained. 
OF LIFE; OR, 


THE SCIENCE 
SELF-PRESEK VATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, every 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn-to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 
Isfrom the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parkef, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies — 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is sent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
only $1.00. Prospectus, with high testimo: ials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and chief consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 








